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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 1! Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence reséen, 

Germany 
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Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI 
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ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York 

The voice formed and developed; the art of 

singing taught nethod after the purest Ital ian 

schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 
TR} 
HEN 

Condu Society of the 





ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 


New York 


135 East 18th Street, 


RANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method 
Music Classes 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York 


Miss F 


Also Chamber 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


NITEL-TREUMANN 
3aritone 
Voice Cultt ire—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall » Roe »ms 803-804 
101 West 86th Street, New York 


MAX Kk 


Mail address 


EMILIO 


Professor of Sir 


BELARI, 
ging and Perfec 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


ting the Voice. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ax e., ge and Thursdays 





Residence and ad 
“7 Ww rest 23d Street, New York 


NATHAN GANS 
*janist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 


imited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Will takea 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion) 
sons and pra ven on one of Roosevelt's 
finest ins Special advantages for the 
study of and thetraining of boys’ 
voices 


Organ les 








rch mu 
church musi 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT LARKE, 





Solo Ter S« ( rch (Dr. Terry s) an i Direct 
or of Music at “Mad son Avenue + E. Church 

ratorio, ¢ icert and V n iction 
Studio, Mus Hall 57th St. and 7th / 





ZELLMANN 
Sasso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios ; 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


JOSEPH B. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East l4th Street, New York 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bldg.) 
New York 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address 


NEW YORK. 


| CHARLES HEIN 


The Albany, Broadway and 52d Street, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


| CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN 

Authorized 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method 

124 East 44th Street, New York 


representative of the 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 4038 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


18 East 22d Street, New York 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West %th Street, New York 


TROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony 

12 West 11th street. New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 


Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERII,.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—O 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., N 


usical Con 
ew York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 
Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street. New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


PF. & H. CARR! Directors. 


| 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ANNA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recita 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, ‘New York 


YA MURIO-CELLI, 


ADELIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 


Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Muet.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


YCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
New York Season, November 1 to May 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


FRAN 


New York 
1 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, sheery and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Mug. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 


256 West 7ist Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio Susnwae Hall 
New York 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
227 West 34th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 


Instructor of the Violin 
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PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pu ‘pi ls accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 
11 East 59th Street, New York Cit 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
os. B. Zellman, Singing 
7. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Ga” Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 


Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
Voca. INsTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street 


New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c 


163 West 12ist Street, New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist 


rch, cor 


Concert Organist 


Organ lessons at Mar e ( egiate 


New York 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street 
New York Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Mn + ; ft oo ie, New York 


THEO. J. TOEDT, 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 
Lessons res ¢ ¢ ember 3 
asses formed es trie Fridays 2to4P. M 


J. ELDON HOLE 
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Miss HELEN LATHROP,S ano 


Mezzo Sopra t 
f : re 
Mme. LUISA CA TANI 
York 
Mme. LENA DOJ] . DI NI 
r ; ; VPERT 
| f r é € ta < 
Vocal Instruction. 


Voice Placing a Specialty. 
136 Fif Avenue, New York 

AGRAMONTE 

Vocal Instruction 


For Terms, &c., addres 
110 Lexing n Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 

Teacher of Singing 

Hints About My Sing Method.”’ 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hz New York. 

Special Rates for Summer Term 


Author of 





Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist 
13 Livingston Place, New York. 
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METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE OF Music 
OP i ag ngs ay 


NEW YORK CITY. 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 

W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 

Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 

will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
vei ms address the College. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrate Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


he Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Azs voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils.”—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


WALTER HENRY “HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


FRANZ BELLI I NGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. Style, a Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils 

Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 

on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS. Director ; 
May Vincent Whitney. Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 
B. Lynch, Antoinette Fulle. Cox. 

Marion A. Chitty, Secretary 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


PHono-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 1238 W. 39TH St. New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN. 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for t ition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 7-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 P:fth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 


Organist New York Oratorio Society. 


Conductor Newark, N. J., “yyy Instruc 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theor 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St. New York 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, Ia., July 7 to 28; Moun- 


tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to 2%. Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12 
CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Viet; Lay # Instrumentation 
Ensemble laying 


an 
MUSICAL coonan or 1364 Lex’tonave New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6lst Street, New York 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 


tsburg Orchestra, 


Concertmaster Pit 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly tn the J/talian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 

Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1203 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL | P “WARREN 
Solo Organist 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street. New York 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organ. Theory Lessons 








THE 
VIRGIL 
PIANO 
SCHOOL, 


29 WEST 
15th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Prospective Piano Students are cordially invited 
to investigate the merits of the Virgil Piano School. 
The Virgil method is no more an experiment, but 
is an acknowledged and confirmed factor in the 
acquiring of pianistic skill. # 2 & SS SS SSS 
Only the very best exponents of the method em- 
ployed. FALL TERM commences September 26, ’98. 


Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 


ef 


Catalogue sent free upon application. | 














VOCAL. Theory, 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EBPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


Chamber Music. 
Catalogues Pree on Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


petent faculty 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastrumcats. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing. &c. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Parc Monceau.) 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ pee us CHAQUE FOI: 

UE L'ATTENTION LECTEURS EST 

PPELEE SUR VOU $ AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


| MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Faicke 
aks English, German and Spanish. Address 

1 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
aear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


fi. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari: 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer DE CHANT A L' OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


MARIE SASSE, 
Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. 


Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


‘JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora 
Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny 


torio 


| Mme ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
8398 rue de Prony, 
PARIS 


|M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise ay 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 
French and Italian Schoo! Mise-en-Scéne 












Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1° Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris‘ 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 

Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbours. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHAN! 


28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
VON DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Beriin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Munich. 





Muze. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
he Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 
Choir. 


New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéA&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 


Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 


26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 





NATIONAL INSTITU rE OF MUSIC 

179 East 64th Street, New York 
WM. M. SEMNACHER Direct 

Thorough instruction given in Pian \ lin and 

other instruments; also Vocal Culture ] 

position. Harmony in cl +ss free to {7 


Dr. R. H. PETERS, 
Tuition by Corresponde ncein Har 
Counte erpornt, &c 
For pas eoutere and terms address 
Dr. R. H PETE RS, Spartanburg, S. C 


mony 





4 THE 


UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
the musical 












amination of 
profession and the public. 


2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





a 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<@__DERBY, CONN. 




















DDRESSES or 





Musicians, Musical Societies, 


Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 


Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APPLY 


N. O. P., BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 








Boston. 


~ London, England. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French Behool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano: Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert, Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR 


Second regular session opens September 1? 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street. WORCESTER. Mass 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass 


Ww. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 


Soprano. 
Pupil of Detle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
34 Elgin Avenue Lenten, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 


German Representative 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
= | nes of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 


Improvisation, Accompan ing, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin Gastrensentet Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
from £1: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 


Over 3,500 Students. 
Prospectus and 


Staff of 130 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





FELIX JAEGER, 


Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 300 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin 


EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway mai 
New York City. 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal cy for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
BERLIN, Auxust 19, 1808 


HEN I heard Mme. Schumann-Heink would appear 
as Carmen I was very much surprised, as I could 


not imagine a woman of such dimensions and weighing 


ibout 250 pounds to be able to produce a desirable Car 


reasons for 


men; yet I felt certain she had her unalloy 
undertaking the part, and awaited the performance witl 
onsiderable anxiety, and was most agreeably surprised 

} +} ‘ 


It was only for a moment, upon her first entrance 


her figure did not seem in harmony with the role. and the 











hypnotic power of her wonderiul ting and remarkabl 
voice caused reality to sh, and every act there ap 
peared the most chi ng Carme1 Mme. Heink’s char 





icterization is the only one I have heard (Bellencioni’s 


included) that can be compared to that ideal Carmen o 
Emma Calvé. It possibly impresses one as too great, too 
erious at times. However, this is due to her extreme dra 
matic taste, which is far superior to that of Mme-Calve 
The latter’s Carmen is without particular depth, and sin 
ply portrays the whims and fancies of a very coquettis! 
factory gir! of bohemian tastes, and to my understanding 
this is far more plausible. Nevertheless it was a great 





periormance Althou I believe Mme Calvé’s interpre 


tation as yet unrivaled, I must say that Mme. Schumanr 
Heink is the far greater artist of the tw Her repertory 
s not so limited 

* * * 

For some unaccountable reason I referred to 4 
Heink as the greatest German alto in my letter of t 
week, and did not notice the error until I had mailed 
I wish to state that Mme. Heink is not an alto, but has a 
mezzo soprano voice with an exceptional lower register 
enabling her to sing nearly the entire compass of an alt 
ind soprano. To secure her for an American opera sea 
son would be a boon to impresario as well as public 

> * * 

Of the remaining performances tl week at the new 

Royal Opera House little can be said, as the same operas 


given last week were repeated, and the appearance of 


Mme. Schako and Herr Fumagelli, who were to have 
begun their “Gastspiel” last Wednesday, had to be post 


poned until the coming week. “Lohengrin” was gi 


for the 4ooth time with the same cast as before, and of 


which I gave a full account of the previous performance 


Willy Burmester, the violinist, who is at present at his 
harming home in Cuxhaven, leaves for America the end of 
November, making his American début at Boston on De 
cember 8. Before his departure he plays in Berlin at the 


second Nikisch concert, October 24 


\ statue of Vieuxtemps will be unveiled at Verviers next 
month \ grand concert will take place at the theatre in 
the evening. with the assistance of the four Belgian art 
ists, Mme. Héglon, Ysaye, Marsick and Thomson 


* * * 


Felix Mottl, who expected to conduct several Wagner 
concerts in London this fall, has been obliged to abandon 
these concerts, as H. M. the Emperor will take headquar 
ers at Karlsruhe, November 4, and expressed the wish 
that Herr Mott] should conduct there during his visit 


fo 


Impresario Ciachi, who engaged Tamagno for a tourné¢ 
of forty concerts some eight years ago, recently stated in 
court at Buenos Ayres, in a lawsuit between artist and 
impresario, that Tamagno was accompanied by eight 
claquers at all concerts, for which four parquet and four 
gallery seats were reserved at each performance 


a. a 


The title of Goldmark’s new opera, “Briseis,” will be 


rane 


Sundae 
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the ( 1m ext to mine I ive the pleasure hearing tl 
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Thrane’s Interests in Mexico. 


Chas. L. Young, representing Victor 


in the West and Mexico, 
1898-9 tour for Gerome | 
tuoso and pupil of Musin 
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S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


estasuisneo iso7, | KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 
| e e e CONTRALTO. o « e 


Hyde Park Hotel, 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 
Ceramaren Vows Seve. | Ghicago Musical College, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall. 
College Building, 202 Michigan Boulerard, 


Cu cago, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
= vz muerne'rcin AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
s 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
LoulIs FALK, | » 
HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. | JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
* 9 WILLIAM CASTLE, | ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
y Composition, and thirty other 


BERNARD LISTEMANN, ) Catalogue mailed free. ADOLPH WEIDIG, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free JOHN J. HATISTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, | Superior instructors 
KARLETON HAcK- , GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano 


Chicago, Ill 


























THE ART OF SINGING. i, 2a application. GERTRUDE MURDOUGH. Piano; 

ne —— | ETT, NOYES BK. MINER, RAGNA’ LINNE; WILHELM ViLimM TRIO:< JUSEF VILIM, Violin 

34 Monroe Street, Chicago, 711. a YEAR. | MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JOSEF VILIM, Violin; (Joun KALAS, ’Cello 

243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
ne a. "REG INA WATSON 
F W. N pnieaee, | HERMAN L. WALKER, GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 
, Incorporated 
rederick arberty, FOR Tae | Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. Musical aad Deamatle Art 

TENOR. L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director 


HiGHER ArT oF PIANO PLAYING. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 














TENOR. 297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. | 
- - Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, TH¢ YMAS TAYLOR DRILI 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, MH. ‘ J. GOODRICH, CHICAGO, ILL. Basso. Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals 
THEORIST, x eee Vocal Instructor. 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. | MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, mate Studio: No. 57 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il 
Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, Author of * Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,’ : Only teacher in Chicago representing = 
“ Complete Musical Analysis,” GIRAUDET, HARRY Pi FELLOWS, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. “ “ Music asa Language,” &c.,&c. | : 
FRANK S. HANNAH Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, | 72 Auditorium —— Chicago, Ill. TENOR. 
: A Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory ; . . g : ~ 
Business Manager. of Interpretation Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 





Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. = — CONCERT Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
_—s i. WALTER SPRY, ORGANIST. On tour to Coast with Mme. Bishop Concert Com- 
| pany till January, 1898. 


Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG Director of Conservatory of Music, stl, 6 
i of NE ish, sNU, ’ Pi { r 
Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel CS err) UINCY ILL - 241 .. - A. CLIPPINGER, 
opm nt; illustrated by vocal examples from the Q ’ * | Wabash Ave., Orgen Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
earliest epoch 67 Kimball Hall. Chicago, Il Piano and Organ Recitals. . . CHICAGO. instruction. Room 40 Kimball Hall. Chicago, II. 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 


SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. ae ee cane 





- 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago. sieah SORT IAIN cite tetinn ty teks wonder theeian at Gis dneal f theM.T.N 
Special inducements are offered to beginners, who may be assured when commencing their net Gott Clee inet Ss = atte aiadten’ tn ott le e Pia ¥. oe Soe areenly Ow. Sena ae te 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady poche tata tal He coon —_ ececetiaans be aad +~"> - on my whe ene A ne - ar — s he wees 
and certain. Mr. Sherwood's methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which have rpesqutgpad ‘s itic pub lans to b 1¢ greates 
produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. Send for prospectus. American pianist. Mr. Sherwood will teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 
WALTON PERKINS, Secretary and Manager. (N. Y.) Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


their New York address will, for the present, be care of nounces his intention of removing to New York, where masters use such figurative language in telling the pupil 
his how to produce a tone that only those familiar with the 








Tue Musica. CourRIER. he has secured an excellent appointment During 
residence in Toronto Mr. Klingenfeld attracted much at- language can make out what they mean The vocal ) 
Here are a few of their many press notices: tention through the remarkably artistic character of his teachers in this country are tolerably practical themselves, 
Mrs. Klingenfeld sang with much refinement of style work as a teacher of the violin, many of his pupils gaining and it takes most of the half hour at $5 per lesson to puzzi 
and intelligence of conception, displaying a well cultivated well deserved prominence in local and other musical cir- out what the man is trying to say. When they talk of 
voice of sweet and pure quality. Mrs. Kiingenfeld ac- cles. As an orchestral conductor he achieved admirable trying for a tone ‘like a flock of birds,’ or that one must 
i with, on the whole, very indifferent material, and think of it as a ‘piece of down floating in the air,’ or ‘sing 


with a long tube,’ it takes long acquaintance with the jar 


gon to understand, and then every teacher has a different 
set ol phrases 


companied the violin solo numbers and encore with rare _ results, 


judgment and sympathy.—Toronto Saturday Night, 1894. in the face of many discouragements and uncalled for op- 
position. Socially he will be much missed by the profes- 


sion in Toronto, being at al! times ready to lend his aid 


Mrs. Klingenfeld’s singing is tastefully artistic; her in- jp furthering the interests of his professional brethren in ‘These are generally based on some fact empirically 
tonation being exact, and her phré asing delightful. Her supporting any movement having as its aim the promotion used For example, the familiar one: ‘Sing with the 
resident musicians Mrs a ghing eye and the smiling mouth’ gets a better and 


gives evidence of thorough culture. Her of fraternal relations among 
Klingenfeld has also earned an enviable reputation here as_ brighter tone on the upper notes because the seventh pair 


Her artistic work was very warmly received.—Peter- yocal instructor, and will be missed by a wide circle of of nerves that actuate the smiling muscles also lift up the 
1895 friends, who, however, will watch with interest the career soft palate and the prima donna that ‘laughs it out’ when 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Klingenfeld in their new home and_ she juggles with the high notes above the staff does so 

‘ ; in , in a wider field of labor.—Toronto Saturday Night, because that is the easiest way to do the work. If it could 

_ The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Klingenfeld gave a very en \ugust 26. be known just what arrangement of the muscles that gov 
og yo - o Bs, Ws Bes n wal gong street. bie we ern the hollow spaces of the voice was necessary for every 
violin and vocal solos were rendered in a manner la e ote 2 re all nam and ev > ag a 
showed the high abilities and conscientiousness of their Boston Music Notes. + ogre age et aa i peed ry = - = abe 


teachers.—Toronto Week. 


voice is sweet and 
special success lies in vocal instruction and voice culture. 


borough Examiner, 


30STON, Mass., September 3, 1sys. brick laying. 

~HIS terrible heat is discouraging to the teachers and “One thing seems to be definitely known, and that is 

who fondly that for the way-up-in-the-sky notes, from the second leger 

: 2 ; : abo , staff ( to ( al he 
imagine that September 1 meant the beginning of autumn line above the treble staff, high and up zim alt, t 

soft palate that usually hangs down like a grape curls itsel! 


ar ¢ sicians ay nothing of the students, 
In the violinist of the company, Herr Klingenfeld, we musicians to say noting 


met an artist who inspired everyone with his brilliant ren- 
dition of Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise, while in and not the beginning of another hotter term than the pre up backward and divides the nasal passages in two. Laryn 
; ‘hopin ; er E flat he sere ng Mia touch the vious summer goscopic tests show that to be the invariable method li 
¢ art.—( urg den , - , alat 
deepest chords of the heart sothenburg (Sweden). However, quite a number of the well-known musicians @ girl ¢ = oe her soft palate to do this, she gets th 
have returned to town—churches begin regular services ae = “e r , lf she can’t, she doesn’t get them, and that 
} - 4 fo f ‘ 1e ; . ‘ ° © 1S e ¢ ao 
_ The violinist, Herr Klingenfeld, of. Munich, showed IN early in this month, and choirs, organists and clergymen e 
his rendition of the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin have to be in place On Thursday evening a concert was given in the Hull 
Yacht Club Hall for the benefit of the Hull Golf Club, in 


Concerto conscientious accuracy and artistic earnestness. 


His tone is broad and singing, and he combines good 
phrasing with fine execution.—Leipziger Nachrichten and sixth acts of “Faust” were given in Loring Hall, 


Hingham, August 23. Those taking part were Joseph F. 
Sheehan, Mr. and Mrs. S. Henry Hooper, Mrs. William 


Not since Remenyi visited Oshawa has such violin play- ; ps c . 
ing been heard as Herr Klingenfeld gave us last night.- Dana Orcutt and Miss Edith Hardy. The performance 


Oshawa Reformer, 1806. 


Under the direction of Frank O. Nash the first, third ry 
which the Boston Artist Quartet did itself proud. The 


program was not too long, was well selected and the audi 
ence was pleased, while the beneficiary will probably re 
ceive a handsome addition to its treasury 
Bertha Cushing, the young contralto, whose beautiful 
and the patronesses were Mrs. John D. Long, Mrs. I. E. Ye has brought her so much notice, and who will be 
, . , . re wg ra . heard in concerts during the coming season, returned from 
rhe orchestral part of the concert was most creditably Hersey, Mrs. Peter B. Bradley, Mrs. J. B. Thaxter, Jr.; 8 
carried out. Mr. Klingenfeld, the conductor, has achieved Mrs. Henry E. Spalding, Mrs. Samuel H. Spalding, 
a feat in obtaining such a result from so young a society, Mrs Richard F. Bolles, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney, Mrs. 
and may well be congratulat n his succe -Toror ee en oe” en : c > . 
: dik e congratulated o ae oronto Morris F. Whiton, Miss Mary P. Barnes, Mrs. Frederic 


was given under the auspices of the New North Society 


Europe a few days ago, and will arrive in Boston the 
early part of the week. Miss Cushing, who is a tall, hand 
some blonde, with great personal charm of manner, ex 


pects to reside permanently in New York, where she has 


Mail 
— A. Turner, Mrs. H. W. Cushing, Mrs. J. Winthrop el ; 
The Beet! tr am. ; OM Field. Spooner and Mrs. H. H. Day. The second piano was already many friends 
e peethoven rio, consisting ol essrs 1e1¢ played by Morris F. Whiton. 
PF. W. Wodell. 


Klingenfeld and Ruth, proved themselves as the strongest 
organization for chamber music known to exist in Tor- 
onto.—Toronto Mail 


Arthur P. Schmidt has just issued a very interesting 
Portrait Catalogue of American Compositions, in which 
the statement is made that this list of American compo- 
sitions cannot be duplicated by any other music publishing 
It certainly contains the names of sang in Digby, St. John, Amherst, Halifax and other Nova 

feld, Reinhard, John = Adam Iteel The ensemble Was nearly every known American composer, the whole ar- Scotia towns, and was successful with both audiences and 
te Wags peg bebe a ee en ranged and classified in the most convenient way for refer- critics. The Halifax Herald says: “Mr. Wodell has a bari 
special adaptedness for chamber music.—Baltimore Sun tone voice of fine quality, range and power. He sings in a 
Advertiser has the following to say as_ most finished manner.” Mr. Wodell will do considerable 

work the coming season, in addition to his teaching, which 
he resumes at Pierce Building, Copley square, Sep 


After making a successful concert tour of Nova Scotia 
~ W. Wodell, the Boston baritone and vocal teacher, is 

The string quartets, Mozart's C major and Schubert’s D rusticating among the New Hampshire hills. Mr. Wodell 
minor, were played in admirable style by Messrs. Klingen- house in this country. 


ence 
The Boston Daily . 
to how singers get their high notes: 


Heinrich Klingenfeld, the well-known violinist and con- 
ductor, who has been identified most prominently with “One reason adduced against the American girl with 
the musical life of Toronto for the past five years, an- a voice going to Europe to study is that the singing tember 12. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARRIET DEMENT PACKARD, 


SOPRANO. ene 
Address Musical Courier, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











FRANK KING CLARK, 


BASSO ————— e<d 


Management Mrs. GEO. B. CARPENTER, 


Fine Arts Building, Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI 








ESTELLE ROSE, -.-Contralto, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 


Chicago, til. 





Steinwey Halil, e 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Training Courses for Teachers. 
Children’s Vocal Classes. 


Address; Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York, 


Public Lectures. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 
| CHABNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECIT«L. 
| Studio 403 HANDEL HALL, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupliis 


Ensemble or Solo. 





| AUGUST 





BESSIE O'BRIEN, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
MARCHESI. 
ORATORIO, RECITALS, MUSICALES. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT 
CARPENTER, 


Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 


Season 1898-99 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 





Address care MUSICAL COURIER office, 


226 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, J EANNETTE DU RNO, 
Concert Pianist. Teacher. 
Three years with Leschetizky. 


CLARA MURRAY, Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago 


or 1380 West Mason Street. Springfield, Ill. 





HOLMES 
HARP SOLOIST AND INSTRUCTOR. 


Care of Lyon & Healy, - Chicago. 


MARIE L. COBB, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
13 Auditorium Building, Chicago, III 


220 Wabash Avenue, 


MAURICE ARONSON, 
Pianist—Teacher—Lectures 


Chicago Conservatory Auditorium, Caicago. 


COWPER, Tenor, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


". w. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


AYA LES EH] | Mrs. Charlotte Lachs-Lillebridee, 
44 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. Available for Concerts, Recitals, &c. 


LUCILLE 
Management| & | EV ENSON Mary woop cHASE, 


SOPRANO, 

|243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
LEFFINGWELL, 

Violin Soloist and Instructor. 


Suite 47, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il! 


| FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 


PIANIST; 


SOPRANO. 


| For terms and dates address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Concert Pianiste. 
Piano Lecture Recitals. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, [il 


GLEN P. HALL, Tenor. 
ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il! 


Manager Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, 
Fino Arts Building, Chicago, II! 





THE SPIERING 


Blumenschein on Ocean Sands. 


PLANTIC City, N. J 
t 26, INGs f 


H EL MAJESTIC, / 
August 26 
« Dear Courier 
| CONSIDERED myself fortunate in escaping from the 
terrific humidity of last Wednesday morning. When 
New York shows off, be it a naval review, or a change 
in her administration or weather, there’s sure to be a “hot 
time in the old town” day and night 
I did not escape from the metropolis, however, until 
quite the unexpected happened to me 
While in New York I took a few hot weather strides 


due north and entered one of your great publishing 
houses. The head of the house was in, and on reaching 
engaged with the morning’s mail 


} 
ie 


his office I found him 
[fo my inquiry as to when he would be at leisure, 
pointed to the large mail, and a male who sat at a dis 
creet distance awaiting adjustment. To my answer that 
I would wait, he replied—evidently desirous to be rid of 
inother hot-weather duty—‘What do you wish; an ad 
ertisement What do you think of that? 

he idea of a rank Westerner of more than twenty-five 


years of professional (musical) life, being mistaken for 
a New York solicitor of advertisements by a native New 
Yorker in his own establishment has grown so grotesque 
to me in the interval that 1 am slowly coming to the 
onviction of a possibility of escaping the ordinary fate 
of elderly musicians, namely, cranks! 

On giving my name to the publisher, he made some 
excuses and remembered that I had sent some manuscripts, 
but, owing to the very hot weather, they—with a number 
of others—had not yet received any critical attention 

I then excused myself and turned to engage his chief 
clerk on other business matters 

Presently Mr (I had almost given you his name), 
the publisher, was at liberty, and after some desultory con 
versation I turned to go, when the following evening-up 
of the score came Said he: “Do you know Horatio 
You remind me of him in your 
Now, wasn’t that nice? I 


Parker, the composer? 
manner, speech and voice,” &c 
have never had the pleasure of meeting this gifted young 
man, but several years ago wrote to him concerning 
tempos of his great choral work, “Hora Novissima” (and 
promptly recetved—no attention 

The Western pilgrim to Eastern shores is always im- 
pressed, more or less forcibly, with Easternisms. For in 
stance, in the pronunciation of the name Parker, the effect 
of which was Pahkah. The newsboys call out ‘‘Papehs,” 
&c., which dropping of r’s reminds me of a story: 

We had in our Western city, some years ago, a Russian 
physician, who claimed to cure throat troubles, also that 





THE REDPATH GRAND GONGERT CO, *sis'scssseox"t. 


THE BERNHARD LISTEMANN STRING QUARTET. 


GEORGE RIDDLE IN 


READINGS, 


QUARTET. 


he spoke forty-odd languages, reading and writing them 


of course. He said, one day: “Derr Deutscherr sprrach« 
ist ein merrkwirrdigerr sprrache, alles faugt mit einem ‘r’ 
au, zum Beispiel: Wie befindem Sie sich.” How would 
that sound without the rrr’s? 

Atlantic City is packed with visitors of all conditions 
and theories. It is claimed that the population just now 
is about 150,000. You can easily imagine the jam on the 
board-walk and the crowded condition of the hotels. The 
new steel pier is a great point of attraction. To-day a 
peace jubilee, with war (!) songs, by a small chorus, as 


sisted by a brass band and the audience, was a special 


feature. I heard a very clever arrangement of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The middle and lower voiced instru 
ments susiained the melody while the reeds played scale 


passages closely resembling those of the violins in Wag 
ner’s “Tannhauser” march. "Twas very effective, and held 
my attention to its close 

\ negro male quartet sang a number of songs before 
the hotel door last night and I noted the following pro 


gressions (see example) 


Not in strict (ime 
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I have heard the same progressions in Dayton and at 
otl Courter has also 
heard them, and I make the query: 
\fro-American? The most striking—and not altogether 
unpleasant—effect of the dominant of the dominant (in this 
case the chord of C major after the tonic of B flat major) 
I have heard many times, but only from colored—I mean 


er points; perhaps THe Musicat 
Are they distinctively 


negro—singers. To call them colored would be voicing 
the real effect of these progressions. The consecutive fitths 
and octaves should not be taken too seriously, vide your 
“Scarlet Letter’ exposition in this week’s issue 

I read quite recently in a short biography of Darwin, the 
“The essence of the development theory is 
Homology 


following: 
this: Homology is the stamp of heredity 
means blood relationship.” Does this theory also apply to 
the composers of consecutive fifths and octaves, especially 
those that are unconscious of error, hence, heredity 
and does it also prove blood relationship between these 


ADDRESS: 


P.V. R. KEY, Secretary, izsst*,2aisime: CHICAGO. 


jlored singers and others, say, Wagner and his imitators? 
Or is this prevalence of consecutives a degeneration to 
the colored level? 

Fifths, dramatically employed in fitting moments, are, 


at times, quite effective; but bare-faced octaves should be 
condemned when found and made note of 

’Tis a skillful composer withal who does not occasionally 
sin—consecutively speaking 

Changing the subject, I wish to tell you of several amus 
ing misprints that came to my notice 

At a Sunday school celebration on January 3, Miss ¢ 
sang beautifully “There Is a Grain Mill Far Away.” 
Gounod’s “There Is a Green Hill,” &c., was meant 

[his one: The choir sang a grand chocus from the “Re 
demption.’ It might have been many another work with 
equally grand results 

Finally, after Mr. Bispham charmed the musical com 
munity of X town with his magnificent art, the local “dev 
1” got in his work as follows: “Mr. Bispham is the pos 
sessor of a robust baritone voice of a very agreeable qual 
ity throughout all other agitaters 

P. S.—The exposition in a recent MusicaAL CouRIER ol 
the intrinsic and extrinsic muscles and their effects on the 
voice, ought to be brought to the minstrels’ notice who are 
holding forth at the pier casino. They sing intrinsic rot in 
the most extrinsically odious manner to overcrowded audi 
ences twice daily at 10 cents a head. However, a seaside 
population does not seem to care for intrinsic comforts as 
long as they can get wet—extrincially, of course. 

Otherwise I am quite well and hope to regain lost flesh 
Yours truly, 

W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


With best wishes, 


Louis G. Muniz. 


his successful singing teacher has returned from the 
country and resumed his work. His reputation is high, 
resting upon the success he has achieved. One of his 
pupils, Miss Jennie Karfunkle, will make her public début 
this season, after two years’ study with Mr. Muniz, her 


only teacher 
Moved to Erie. 


Mrs. Juvia O. Hull, who for the past ten years has been 
director of the Meadville, Pa., Conseravtory of Music as 
well as in charge of its vocal department, has resigned that 
position and opened a studio in Erie, Pa. Mrs. Hull was 
for some years a resident of New York and is favorably 
remembered as a vocalist of merit As a vocal teache 
she is also widely known 


HELEN BUCKLEY, Soprano. MARY LOUISE CLARY, Contralto. WM. H. RIEGER, ‘lenor 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Violinist 


The Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston, Chicago. 


HUGO FREY, 


Accompanist, 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL 


COURIER, | 
Septemper 3, 1898. 5 


HE week just past has been characterized by extreme 
quietness; that is to say, nothing of unusual interest 
has happened, but the condition is not out of the ordinary 
at this season of the year 
Musically the prospects for the coming year are brighter 
than the various teachers are return- 
ing and the studios are opening rather earlier than usual 


lor some time past; 


I would take this opportunity to state that any items oi 
interest relating to musicians, artists, teachers, &c., if sent 
to this office will receive every consideration. 

When the of 
changes will be found to have taken place. 
centre is undoubtedly that part of Michigan avenue which 
is situate between Van Buren and Congress streets. 
Within the past year the magnificent structure known as 


and varied 


The musical 


season 1898-9 opens many 


the Fine Arts Building has been completed and is now the 
of all that pertains to art. The two halls which the 
contains are practically finished, and will be for- 


The large hall, with a seating 


home 


building 
mally opened October 1. 
1,600, is possibly the most elaborate in the 
known, 


capacity 


country, of decoration, so “far as is 


The smaller hall, capable of accom- 


the scheme 
being unsurpassed. 
modating 600, is unique for location and acoustic ar- 
rangements, and has, so far as Chicago is concerned, no 
rival 

In the Fine Arts Building are some of the finest studios 
obtainable, and these have been in nearly case taken by 
our greatest artists. In this new building can be found 
Miss Anna Morgan and her schoo] of acting, which has 
become famous. Calvin Cady, who stands alone in his par- 
ticular domain, is also located here. So too is Mrs. Flor- 
ence Magnus, the teacher of so many excellent artists, and 
to whose method also several well-known teachers owe 
their present success 

Che above are but a few of those who have availed them 
selves of the opportunities offered by the Fine Arts Build- 
The Spiering Quartet, of which P. V. R. Key is the 
the principal clubs, 
publishers, And 


now the city offices of the University of Chicago have been 


ing. 
indefatigable secretary, is also here; 
artists and sculptors are housed here. 


removed to the building, which for years has been the 
dream of Charles C. Curtiss, to whose enterprise, spirit and 
energy the city owes the magnificent structure known as 
the Fine Arts Building. 

From personal experience I can say that for elevator 
service and general good management it is unequaled in 
( hicago 

* * * 

It is satisfactory to learn that the first Apollo Club con- 
cert will be given with Chicago soloists. No better quartet 
found in the West for oratorio work than Mrs 
Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. May Phoenix Cameron, 
Frank King Clark and George Hamlin 
of these as well as in their wise choice of a 
ductor (Harrison M. Wild), have made a 
distinctly popular move, and one which should insure them 
The club is in excellent shape, 


Mr. 


can be 
In the selection 
artists, con 
the directors 


much increased patronage. 


and the highest are entertained as to 


FEILDING ROSELLE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
‘Address care Musical Courier, New York. 


expectations 











if the members unite and work in har 


Wild’s leadership; 


mony with the new conductor. 
a 


In nowise has popular taste altered of late years so much 
as in the quality demanded in “The Grand Concert Com- 
pany.’ Only the best now is acceptable, and it is probable 
that no agency has been so directly the cause of the change 
as the Redpath Lyceum 

It is to this celebrated bureau, which for years has been 
caterer, that we have grown ac 


Jureau 


the principal amusement 
customed to look for the best obtainable, and it is in con 
sequence of the prestige obtained by the Redpath Grand 
suc 
Phe 


seventy 


Concert Company that other managers have rarely 
ceeded in making dates for an ordinary company 
1898-9 is already booked for 
engagements Pittsburg, is one of the best ever 


company, which 


west of 


sent on the road, and one which has been selected with 
the utmost care. 

For many seasons past the policy of the bureau has been 
to present a company of the best artists available for the 
concert stage. Emma Juch, Fursch Madi, Genevera John 
stone-Bishop, Camilla Urso, Maud Powell, Marie Decca, 
Clementine De Myron Whitney and 
Clara Murray have all been included in the bureau’s com- 


panies, which are known throughout the country 


Vere, Campanini, 


Red 
3ern 


Sesides these special concert organizations, the 
paths have always special attractions, such as the 
hard Listemann Quartet of the Chicago Musical College; 
George Riddle, the reader, and various noted lecturers and 


writers. It is unquestioned that the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau has for years been an important factor in the edu 
cational entertainment of this country, and has been a 


powerful agency toward the better understanding of art in 

the smaller cities. It has reaped the reward of honest 

enterprise, and is now the foremost institution of its kind 
* * * 


deserted the musical district, or 


The 
rather that part of Chicago almost sacred to the profes 
People are returning and 


appearance ol 


sional world, is disappearing 
the place is assuming a more artistic and civilized look 


Among others I have met this week are Theodore Spier 


ing, Miss Mary Wood Chase, Mrs. O. L. Fox, Mrs. G 
B. Carpenter, Mrs. Groff Bryant, A. J. Goodrich, Miss 
Mary Peck Thompson, F. W. Carberry, Mrs. N. Bangs 
Skelton and Mrs. Hess Burr. 


The last named has recovered from her serious illness 
and resumed lessons in the Steinway Hall. Present indi 
cations, I am told, all point to a remarkable season for 
Mrs. Burr, the applications for vocal lessons alone being 


far in advance of previous seasons 


dl * na 
In a batch of new compositions received at this office 
are two by Walton Perkins, the pianist critic and late 


newspaper man. The first of these, a minuet published 
by the American Musical 
position with an original melody and played by several 
pianists here. It is within the scope of ordinarily good 


players and will doubtless find its way into many reper- 


Association, is a dainty com- 


Pennsylvania Conservatory of Music, 


1616 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MUSIC IN ALL BRANCHES— 
Instrumental and Vocal, Technical and Theoretical: 
Catalogues mailed upon application. 
VIVIAN 


INGLE, Director. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
<= —OF VOCAL SCIENCE. 


Open to all students of singing. Special courses for teachers. For 
circular and full particulars address FRANK 
ORN, 1308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Term: Asbury Park, N. J. 


HOTCHKISS OS- | 


THE H. W. GREENE 
Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory. 


Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particulars address 


H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave., New York. 


for 


Thee,” a 
the 


other, “I Love song mezzo 
soprano, musician-like 
charming melody, the rhythm being especially good. | 


understand there has been a big sale of this composition 


The 


1s 


toires. 


and at same time has a 


THe BeNnpix Granp CONCERT COMPANY 


Commencing the second week in November, this com 
pany, including that welcome, 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Milderd Webber, the harpist. 


ever charming artist 


and Hans Line, accompanist, will leave Chicago for an 
Fastern tour, the dates of which are already arranged 
This will be practically the first Western company to 


encroach on the Eastern artists’ territory, and is certainly 


l combination of Chicago artists obtainable 


the strongest 
The present address of the Bendix organization is in the 
Fine Arts Building 
- * +. 
There are no less than four new concert companies pro 


moted, full particulars of which will be duly announced 


. @ 


I have received the Indianapolis Amateurs’ program for 
Phe of Max Leck 


ner is president, enters upon its sixth season October | 


the season of 1898-9 society which 


There will be fifteen meetings held on Saturdays at 2:30 
and the work will be pursued on the same lines as were 
followed last year and which led to the greatests ad 
vantage. Mr. Leckner is an enthusiast who has inspired 
many Indianapolis musicians to the best work, and he 
has taken the greatest personal interest in the “Ama 
teurs’”’ Club, which is now on such a solid basis. The 
future work, judging by the cordial appreciation show: 
by the members, should even be in advance of that a 
ready accomplished 

Mrs. G. Benedict ¢ arpenter has exclusive control of the 
only two Chicago performances with the original quartet 
of Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.”” This includes Mrs. Ford 
Miss Marguerite Hall, David Bispham and Mackenzie 
(;ordon 

The date of the first production will be November 5, at 


he new hall, on Michigan avenue 


Mrs. Carpenter’s management has assumed considerably 


greater proportions and her office in the Fine Arts Build 
ing is brisk with business 
* * » 
“From Washington to South Carolina they come to 


study with Clippinger.” A young student, when speaking 
f the work he had accomplished 


is rare to find in a few 


with Mr. Clippinger, 
made the remark just quoted. It 
that a should 


success, but whether as orchestral conductor, choral leade 


years young man achieve so remarkable a 


or vocal teacher, Mr. Clippinger’s achievements have been 
most pronounced. The work done by his pupils has been 
the means of bringing students from so many different 


States. At the Lewis Institute, where Mr. Clippinger is 
musical director, some most excellent music has been 
given, the choral work alone being evidence of his skill 


as a conductor 
3ut allied to this talent is that for the leading of orches 


tral music, and it would not be surprising if this were to 


become his principal work. Mr. Clippinger’s reputation 
has in a great measure been the result of the classes he 
has conducted out of town, notably at the Winona Assem 


bly, where during the summer he conducted an exception 
ally good performance of the “Creation.” Some Chicago 
artists have told me that the performance would be difficult 


D. A of 


was 


to excel, and that Clippinger’s management or 


chestra and chorus in every respect the work of an 


artist 
Georce HAMLIN 
George Hamlin has placed the management of his en 


gagements in the hands of Victor Thrane, who will hence 


forth exclusively control Mr. Hamlin’s appearances 
CuHaries W. CLarkK 
Charles W. Clark has no reason for complaint. I heats 


of three most important appearances arranged for the dis 
tinguished baritone. He in excellent after the 
The notices given to his work in Bos 


1s voice 


summer v acation, 


LOUIS V. SAAK 


‘A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpsint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST. 
Address, 145 West 66th Street, New York. 
Summer Address: - -~- «= Catawba Isiand, Ohio. 








'WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ton with the Handel and Haydn Society are here repro 
duced : 

BOSTON, MASS 
“THe Messiau,” witH HanpEL AND Haypn Society, 
Decemper 20, 1897. 


[he most enthusiastic applause of the evening followed 
Mr. Clark’s rendition of “Why do the nations Corre 
spondent Chicago Tribune 


Charles W. Clark made one of the greatest hits in the 
history of the society His singing was rewarded by 
tempestuous bursts of applause, in which not only the au 
dience but the singers of the great chorus and the mu 
sicians of the orchestra joined as if impelled by some irre 
sistible force—Correspondent Times-Herald, Chicago 


Charles W. Clark, the young baritone, was called to 
Boston last week to sing in “The Messiah” performance 
of the Handel and Haydn Society and made a distinct suc 
cess. He was at once engaged for another of the Handel 
and Haydn concerts. —THe Musica. Courier 

Brucn’s “ARMINIUS.” 

Mr. Clark sang with a surety and earnestness that was 
commendable. Some of his numbers were decidedly un- 
vocal, yet the difficulties were never made apparent, and 
his sturdy and manly work, exactly suited to the character, 
won great applause.—Louis C. Elson in Boston Adver 
tiser, February 8, 18908 


Mr. Clark sang the rather weighty part of Arminius 
vith dignity and intelligence Joston Transcript, Feb 
ruary 8, 18908 


Mr. Clark’s solo in part three, “Wodan, All-Father, Art 
Thou Wroth?” calls for special commendation.—Boston 
Globe, February 8, 1808 


He was heard to good advantage in the “Battle Song 
Boston Herald, February 8, 18908 


* * * 


As a rule a good teacher has some specialty upon which 
particular attention is bestowed As a voice placer, and 


me thoroughly in touch with the subject, no one (and | 


1 


he overwhelm 


ay it advisedly) has had in recent months t 


ing success that has attended Anna Groff Bryant- since 


he became a teacher She has made herself acquainted 
vith all voice defects, such as throat, nasal gutterals 
breathy, shrill or harsh tones, also with lisping, stuttering 


ind stammering, and has been able by her extreme know 

edge of the subject to show students how to overcome 
these defects.* She has had pupils with all possible vor 

defects and invariably has rectified then 


Mrs. Bryant has made herself acquainted also with « 


mon forms of diseases of the vocal chords, and has helped 
I 


many to overcome their trouble As a voice developer 
Anna Groff Bryant is becoming widely known, and it is 
nly a few weeks since a student in Cleveland, reading of 
Mrs. Bryant’s methods, came here specially to study with 
her 

I have been interested in hearing esson given by Mrs 
Brvant She seems t eave nothing undone ind to ur 
derstand all tone beauties, qualities and color, and not only 


o but to possess an excellent method of interpretation 
especially in dramatic musi With advantage to herse¢ 
and to those desiring to be dramatic singers, Mrs. Anna 


it form a school expressly for the pur 


Groff Bryant mig 


pose of dramatic singing There is no doubt that she is 


thoroughly conversant in all possible branches of vocal 
irt. and the result of the hard work which has been given 
to the acquirement of her subject is her present success 

\ noteworthy instance of Mrs. Bryant's “method” is 
ound in Miss Cora Spicer, who recently went to New 
York Her voice is even the tone color and interpreta 
tion of some difficult arias revealed tuition of a high order 
nd she is but one of several who have advantaged by study 


with Anna Groff Bryant 
*“ * * 
\n artist who might make an appearance in Chicago is 
Cecelia Eppinghausen Bailey. At the recent Lakeside 
\ssembly at Madison, Wis., she was enthusiastically 
spoken of both as artist and woman. She is pretty and 
possesses an especially good voice, and 1s likewise endowed 
with a splendid stage presence At the assembly she was 
greatly applauded for her singing of the “Jewel Aria’ 
from “Faust.” 


* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young. after a very busy season 


OLLE, 


pon ORGANIST. 
THE WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


J. PRED 


Leo Stern, 


Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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and a short holiday, resumed teaching Monday, Septem 
ber 5, with the prospect of a very busy season in concerts 


as well as in teaching 


Frank T. Baird is still in Europe paying considerable 
attention to “method” as taught by the different men 
His pupil, Arthur Burton, who sang so successfully in 
Chicago drawing rooms last year, is also in London 
and is doing good work He sang at several places 
notably at Miss Hope Glenn’s recital, where he received 
many compliments on his beautiful tone production and 
easy method of singing. All this must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Baird, who is responsible for his musical educa 
tion Mr. Baird was one of the accompanists at the 

neert given in London by Miss Hope Glen 


* 7 + 


The many friends of Clarence Dickinson will be inter 
ested to know that he has been enjoying a visit to Lon 
don and has gone to Germany to remain possibly three 
years \s one man expresses it, “Dickinson is a fine 


fellow, and an artist, and we all wish him good luck 


In the Anna Morgan school of acting and expression 


will be found assisting her Taylor Holmes, a young actor 





of sterling ability, and Miss Jessie Harding, reader and 


instructor Miss Harding is remarkably clever 


who has had considerable experience as 
able tuitior f Miss Anna Morgar 


\s an instructor she 


Rit 


an elocutionist 


and who, under 





has become a cultured entertainer 


should prove valuable to those desiring a good method 


* > * 
le ypold Godowsky wi return to Chicago this weel 
* * * 

The forme ecretary at the Auditorium Conservatory 
has severed her mnection with that institutior nd is 
now congenially emploved at the Chicago M1 Col 
lowe 

GG ree Eager has als seceded ! tne | nd s 
in the Fine Arts Building 

Miss Anna Morgan has als vithdrawt r scl 

hicl in now be found at the Fine Arts Building 

Miss Edith Raun upon her return from Manchester 

la will be found at the Fine Arts Building 


Signor Tomaso will henceforth teach exclu ely at the 


Chicago Musical College 


Kx-United States Consul F. Wight Neumann. of ( 


ywne, Germany. has returned to Chicago with his 


y and will remain permanently a citizen, resuming his old 
field of management, with headquarters at Kimball Hall 
Mr Neumann states definitely that he is out of politic 
for good and that he will not interest himself in the least 
n the Paris Exposition \s Mr. Neumann speaks French 
fluently he should make use of his opportunities and tak« 


n the Exposition 


\t one time a pupil of Hyllested and later with Les 
hetizky, Miss Margaret Cameron had the advantage of 
the best instruction, and being the possessor of much musi 
cal talent, has for the past few years been a successfu 
teacher in Chicago as head of the piano department it 
the Gottschalk Lyric School. She has now opened a studio 
n the Fine Arts Building, and will resume léssons Septem 
ber 8. Miss Cameron's pupils in the past season have at 
tracted considerable attention and proved her to be ar 


earnes 


painstaking teacher 
* * * 


\ugust 20 Mr. Kowalski’s pupils gave a song recital 
presenting a good program of miscellaneous music. Mr 
Kowalski’s summer class this vear included a number 
teachers from different parts of the country, among others 
being Mrs. A. E. Staufer, South Dakota State University 
Miss Carrie Ash Higgison, Monmouth College, Monmouth 
[ll.; Miss Elizabeth Bingham, Traverse City, Mich.: Miss 
Jeannette Bull, Baker University, Baldwin, Kan Miss 
Olive Dhu Owen, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky.: Miss 
Ursula Ellison, Midland College Atchison, Kar Miss 


\my R. Jaffray. Metropolitan School. Toronto, Canada 


Leopold GOdowsky 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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Miss Lou Richmond, Iron Mountain, Mich. ; Miss Gertrude 
Meeker, Sullivan, Ill.; Mrs. W. W. Morse, Kansas City 
Mo.; Miss Edith Sykes, Monmouth, Ill.; Miss Isabelle Mc 
Gregor, Dayton, Ohio; Miss Jeanette Conrad, Monmouth, 
Ill.; Mrs. Canty, Mattoon, Ill.; Mrs. W. H. Bell, Vicks 
burg, Miss.; Mrs. J. S. McCauley, Chicago; Miss Beatrice 
Fischer, Chicago; Mrs. C. S. Israel, Chicago; Miss Rose 








Lewis, Chicago; Miss Clemens, Chicago; Miss Kathryn 
Healy, Chicago; Miss May Solner, Chicago; Miss May 
Kroll, Chicago; Charles S. Pew, Chicago; Raymond Dunn 
Chicago; Farewell Markley, Chicago; W. k. Hearne, Chi 
cago; Oliver Johnson, Vermilion, S. Dak.; Ben Darby 
Faulkton, S. Dak.; William Fischer, Lake Geneva, Wis 
Charles Whiting, Lake Geneva, Wis Llewellyn Shaver 


Kansas, Ill 


\irs. styles has returned from Vienna, where she studied 
with Leschetizky, and is now at the Fine Arts Building 
in Studio 626, with Miss Margaret Cameron. Miss Mary 


Wood Chase has proven the ld adage, that success 1s the 
proof of merit, and has been compelled by the increase in 


the attendance at her class to employ an assistant Miss 
| 


Emma V. Miller, who comes with splendid recommenda 
tion from Raiff [To Miss Chase’s big class has been added 
W ( I Seeboeck’'s pupils as he has said good by to 
Chicago and returned to Europe With such excellent 
prospects for the coming year Miss Chase has taken a 


harming studio in the Fine Arts Building overlooking 
é lake and resumes lessons September 
returned from her vacation 
ind is preparing for the season’s concert campaign 


Miss Mary Peck Thomson, whose singing of “The Crea 


tion” at Winona Assembly was so well poken ol, leaves 
September 17 for London to study orator with Henschel 
Mme. Ragna Linné will return to Chicago shortly and 
resume her classes at the American Conservatory Re 
ports concerning the health of our (by long residence here) 
popular dramatic soprano are reassuring, and a big wel 
me awaits her upon her reappearance in Chicago 
The Cl go P College w pet r the seasor 

















** * 
Calvin Cad t present in Portland, Or will present 
the assembly the same prograr yi h were given last 

season at Handel Hall Chey re of a hig lassic stand 

rd, and include some of the finest works of Brahms, Bee 
thover Ml t and Chop 
I | 
* * 
At a time when pupils are coming to Chicago to study 
might be as well to call ention to the particular work 
ichieved by Mr. Hyllested at the Westminster Seminary 
nd w was spoken ot in the ollowing terms 
he musical event connected with the commencement 
exercises of Westminster Seminary, and also one of the 
greatest 1u il tre s { the year was the recital by 

\ugust Hyllested last evening The recital was held in 

Kimball Hall, and the event was also the opening of th 

room to the publi Although the evening was a warm 

me, the audience was large and enthusiastic and appre 
iated Mr. Hyllested’s p ng and the magnificent pro 
gram which he gave Mr. Hyllested opened the program 
th Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, which was 
llowed by Beethoven's Sonata \ppassionata In both 
e artist displayed his thorough musicianship and intel 
ctual understanding of the composer Th indante 
yvement was especially beautiful and full f sympathy 
Ir. Hyllested has a vigorous touch, yet not lacking in 
lelicacy, but the scope and power of his technic were 
monstrated in the Schumann Etudes Symphoniques 
nd the osing umber vas layed witl 1 tremendous 
ish and spirit. In his own compositions Mr. Hyllested 
lisplayed his rounded musical knowledge and strong crea 
ability \ refinement and poetic feeling united with 
rilliancy of thought characterized the Polonaise, and the 
udience was emphatic in its approval. Mr. Hyllested re 
urned ta Ci =m earie thie marnina 
ed cag ‘ 1g 
Tl P hes ne mente i J +} coal 
r “ est ngagen ately ide DY eatrica 


in Chi imo were vitl M ss H izel Pughsk y and 


rine Clinton Both were pupils of Miss Anna 





Mies Derno’s recital at the Omehsa Bueodiitan received 
the following comments 

Miss Jeanettte Durno, the pianist, possesses great tech 
s with considerable forces Her program was 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 








Recitals, Oraan Openings. Musicales 


WILLIAM EDWARD 


MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18THiSTREET NEW YORK CITY. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, L «rector 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa 
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selected from the works of Leschetizky, Chopin, Schuett, 
Laidow, Grieg and Liszt. It will be noticed that no 
(American composer is included in this list. Her octave 
playing was quite remarkable-—Omaha Daily Bee, August 
19, 1&98. 


Miss Durno plays with a great deal of feeling. She has 
made a careful study of the composers whom she interprets 
and her technic is excellent. She was repeatedly encored. 

Omaha World-Herald, August 19, 1 

7 +” . 


Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, who will assume his duties as 
vocal instructor at the Chicago Musical College with the 
opening of the fall term, on September 12, will arrive in 


New York on Wednesday. 


* © * 
There is every indication that Holmes Cowper will 
be one of the most popular tenors next season. At all 


his engagements last year he obtained a full measure of 
success, 

The Lincoln papers spoke of his singing as follows: 

Holmes Cowper, who took Lincoln by storm when he 
appeared here with the Philharmonic Orchestra last 
spring, sang the tenor solos beautifully and effectively, 
and his auditors rejoice that he is promised to us for one 
of the next season’s Philharmonic.—Evening Post, Lin- 
colin, June 8. 


Cowper had made on 
was only 
Lincoln, 


The strong impression that Mr. 
his previous appearance at a Philharmonic 
strengthened by his beautiful solos.—Courier, 
June 11. 

)n this occasion he proved that he was equally at home 
in sacred as in secular music. 

Mr. Cowper has lots of volume and the very good taste 
to keep it in check where it is not called for.—Evening 
News, Lincoln, June 8. 


* * * “Tf with all your hearts,”” which made so strong 
an impression in the first part.—Nebraska State Journal, 
Lincoln, June 8. 

* « * 
Leffingwell, of Chicago, is advancing as a teacher 
The following testimonials are evidence of 


W. W. 
of the 
his ability 

W. W. Leffiingwell was a pupil under my personal in- 
struction several years, during which time his work was 
that of the careful, painstaking student, evincing a marked 
talent for the violin, which he has developed thoroughly 
[t is with great pleasure that I recommend him as a vio- 
linist and a musician of no ordinary attainments, worthy of 
the best success.—Gustav W. Pringnitz, New York. 


violin 





Prof. W. W. Leffingwell has been connected with Dana’s 
Musical Institute as teacher for a number of years, and I 
recommend him to any school or community as a most 
excellent instructor and an artistic performer, who can be 
numbered among the best. He has a large repertory of 
music at his fingers’ ends and will prove an attractive ad- 
dition to assembly programs.—William H. Dana, Presi- 
dent Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, Ohio. 


And the newspaper notices are also laudatory: 


W. W. Leffingwell’s extraordinary violin playing pro- 
duced quite a sensation and a number of encores were de- 
manded before the audience would permit him to leave the 
stage.—New York Metronome. 


The concert given last night under the auspices of the 
musical society, by Mme. Johnstone-Bishop, the famous 
soprano, and W. W. Leffingwell, violinist, was one of the 
rarest musical events of the season. The audience present 
was composed of the musical people of the city, and it is 
not too much to say they were thoroughly charmed with 
the music. The program was not a long one, but several 
encores were given, to which Mme. Johnstone-Bishop and 
Mr. Leffingwell kindly responded. Mr. Leffingwell was at 
his best, and his rendition of several difficult numbers, 
particularly the “Souvenir de Haydn,” by Leonard, were 
among the most beautiful ever heard in the city. He has 
invariably won his audiences at each concert where he has 
appeared.—Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 


Mr. Leffingwell’s spirited violin playing commanded at- 
tention. Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade et Polonaise” was his num- 


(a 
—E_=_——= 








” 


Address: 104 


ber, and it was ited with a boldness and panei that 
characterizes his work.—American Musical Times. 

Mr. Leffingwell can be found at Kimball Hall, where he 
has a large class of pupils. 

CLARA MurRRAY. 

What Marchesi is to the voice, so should Clara Murray 
be to the harp. That much abused but delightful instru- 
ment is obtaining considerable more recognition than it 
has hitherto. In Chicago Mrs. Murray and her legion 
of artist pupils are doing much toward popularizing an 
instrument which is but little understood. There are so 
few sufficiently gifted to be able to study the harp thor- 
oughly and still fewer possessing the requisite art to in 
struct others. Of these, however, Clara Murray stands at 
the head, and is freely regarded as the woman player of 
America. 

She began the study of the harp at the age of nine and 
completed her musical education under the leading Euro- 
pean masters. 

Her reputation as a concert soloist is equal to her dis 
tinction as a teacher. She has a superb musical touch. 
Her technic is all that long study under the best masters 
could make and she plays with great expression and 
finish, developing all of that charm and majestic beauty 
belonging to this historic instrument so limitless in its pos- 
sibilities and so seldom heard under artistic auspices. Her 
success during the past few seasons as a concert soloist 
in the leading cities of America has established her as the 
leading lady harpist of America. 

Here are some press notices : 

Mrs. Murray’s mastery of the harp, that most expressive 
instrument, was a revelation. She is of modest and sweet 
appearance, and plays with a grace in perfect accord with 
the harmony her trained finers evoke. Her technic is that 
of an artist in love with her instrument, and aside from 
her wonderful instrumentation she gives life and spirit to 
the tone-—Minneapolis Journal. 
of 


Her tone production was a revelation to lovers 


this classical instrument, and the beautiful light and shi ide 
of her touch combined with great power, yet tender and 
sympathetic, proved her an artist, and showed the 
beauties of the instrument to the fullest extent—Omaha 


World-Herald. 


bringing out 
Tran- 


and delicacy in 


ability 
instrument.—Boston 


difficult 


She exhibited rare 
the beauties of this 
script. 


Mrs. Murray’s execution is singularly brilliant, her ton 
full and clear, while the spirit of her performance is that 
of the true musician —New York Musical Courier 


Mrs. Clara Murray proved a harpist of exceptional 
merit, bringing out effects that have not been heard before 
upon this instrument and proving herself an artist of high 
She has a masterly control of the harp, a technic 
and she plays with excellent expres 
Evening Star. 


order. 
that is remarkable, 
sion and finish—Washington (D. ¢ 
Mrs. Clara Murray rendered a difficult composition, by 
Alvars, with such firm finish and brilliancy, and at the 
same time with such delicate and subtle understanding as 
to make it a revelation. Her touch is simply superb.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post 
* . * 
musical sec- 
the 
In the 
country 


the 
of 


Really the most important’ change in 


tion of the 
Musical College to a building of its own. 
of the musical institutions of the 
success of the college stands almost unprecedented 
It is sometimes asked why should one attend the 
“I go to the Chicago 


Chicago 
history 
the 


Chicago has been removal 


various 


col 


lege? A student once said to me: 
Musical College because the teachers advertised in the 
are all to be found there, and one can be 


prospectus 
sure of obtaining the lesson atthe appointed hour with- 
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405 West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 
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informed that Mr. So-and-So is out of town. I 
go to the Musical College because there is courtesy and 
consideration. Managers carry out what is promised 
They are gentlemen and know how to conduct themselves 
and because there is enlightenment, 


out ate 


and their institution, 
progression and general satisfaction obtainable, and in my 
opinion is the best all-around place to study.” And the 
generality of people will agree with this girl in her judg- 
ment of this old established college and its faculty 

Since W. H. Sherwood severed his connection with the 
Conservatory his pianv school in 
with 


and established con- 
Walton Perkins 
tinued period of prosperity 
ance increased during the year since the Sherwood school 
was organized that it has been found necessary to engage 
another suite of rooms. 

The “Sherwood” method is 
alter, and it was only last week that a teacher came to the 
office of THE MusicaL Courier to ask advice relative to 
study at the Sherwood school. She engaged 
for fourteen years in teaching piano she had recently had 
pupils in various cities such as 


one con 


attend- 


been 
the 


there has 


So 


junction 


much has 


one of the most sought 


said, while 
applications from would-be 
and in most instances had been 
Upon her 


La Porte and Galesburg, 
asked if she 
replying in the negative they went to someone who could 


taught the “Sherwood” method 


teach the Sherwood method. She therefore had con 
cluded the only thing to be done was to go to the Sher 
wood school and acquire this undoubtedly popular 


method. 

And while speaking of Mr. 
to speak of the enthusiastic 
the 
Astoria, 


Sherwood, is not too late 
he re 


at 


welcome which 
Music Teachers’ National 


New York city 


was recalled four times at the 


most 
ceived from Association 
the Waldorf- 

He 


certo, 


Raff con- 


an en 


close of the 


and responded with Liszt’s ‘Campanella” as 


applause than for the concerto 
the 
afternoon 


core, receiving for it more 
Wm. Ed. Mulligan, 
introduced Mr. Sherwood at 
American pianist, 


committee, 
recital as the 
American 
for his 


chairman of program 
his 
pointing to an 


ing him 


representative 


flag in the artist’s buttonhole and prais 


loyal Americanism. The gentlemen were greeted with 
bravas, waving of handkerchiefs and hurrahs by the audi 
ence of American musicians. The conductor of the or- 
chestra, Horatio L. Parker, is an eminent American. The 
growing feeling of patriotism among the artists of this 
country bids fair to arouse a sentiment of loyalty to our 


own, which will be productive of great benefit to our native 
and will give them the standing so justly their 
been usurped by for 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


musicians, 


due, but which has unfortunately 


eigners 


George A. Mietzke. 
Mietzke, 


George A the organist and choirmaster, is 


spending the month of September at Westbrook Beach 
Conn. In October Mr. Mietzke will organize a choral so 
ciety in Rockville, Conn., and produce Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater” and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen.” 
One More. 

The number of the THe Musicat Courter of July 4 is a 
most noteworthy and sumptuous affair. It is the long an 
nounced National Edition, and we must say that our high 


strung expectations, roused by the publisher’s big promises 


have been more than fulfilled. It is a worth 


number well 
e present state 


No less than 
valuable 


preserving, giving an excellent picture of th 
of America 


168 pages, 


American music and of music in 


full of most interesting and reading 


matter, descriptive, critical and biographical articles by 
prominent writers, profusely illustrated, for 10 cents. In 
truth we must congratulate THE MusicaL Courter on its 
fine achievement Every American interested in musi 
should secure a copy of this really grand number.—Book 
Notes, New York. 


ELENE MAIGILLE, <-> 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK.~<3<D 
RESIDENCE; 285 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NY 


LEONTINE GAERTNER, CELLIST. 


For terms, dates, etc., address VICTOR THRANE 
Decker Building, New York. 
533 West End Avenue. 
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The International Opera Company. 


HE International Opera Company is the newest or- 

ganization to give grand opera of a better stamp 

than that which the public generally hears at the regular 
theatre prices. 

For the first season the company intends to give Italian 
and English opera. Only two operas, “Carmen” and 
”Romeo and Juliet,” will be sung in English. The others 
‘Trovatore,” 


of the repertory, including “Faust,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Lucia di Lammar 
moor” and La Bohéme,” will be given in Italian. To 


this repertory will be added “Cricket on the Hearth” and 
“Mara.” Negotiations are pending for the three latter 
operas. The manager of the company has this to say of 
the new venture: 

“We will give for the first season Italian and English 
opera, because we must have the assistance of the older 
and more experienced Italian artists. To establish really 
first-class opera in this country it is necessary to have and 
to create a field; also to develop the immense talent that 
meets one at every hand. It is conceded in Europe that 
we can give better comic opera, or, rather, that we can 
give our trashy works better casts, than can be found 
There is never a lack of beautiful 
We have 
the best native concert artists in the world, and all we need 
the grand opera artist and we will 


anywhere in the world 
and good-voiced comic opera prima donnas 


is the development of 
take first place as operatic 
enough talent in sopranos at least to supply the hand- 
somest and the most talented prime donne in the world 
We have engaged half a dozen fine American artists. 

“I have engaged a fine Italian tenor, and an American 


producers, and we have 


tenor who promises great things. The tenor from Italy is 
Salve Panbianchi, who made an immense hit at the San 
Carlo in Naples and who last season sang in Madrid and 
there created the role in ‘La Boheme.’ He is young, 
handsome and has a most beautiful voice. He is considered 
the most promising of all the young Italians. The young 
American tenor is George Mitchell, son of a well-known 
printer and politician of New York city. This young man 
has just returned from Italy, where he has been studying 
for five years. He made only a_ few appearances there, 
but he certainly will make his mark in this country. All 


who have heard him declare that it is a regular De Reszké 


voice, and, although he is only twenty-three years old, 
sings like a great artist For the first time an American 
tenor with the pure Italian manner of singing will be given 
an opportunity to show his powers. He will make an ideal 
Romeo and Don José (‘Carmen’) 

The most important engagement, however, is that of 
Clementine De Vere, who is well known all over the 
United States. She is at once a very handsome woman, 
an experienced artist and a great favorite with the public 
Two years ago she sang at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and scored a great hit. Not one of the artists received bet- 
ter notices. Madame De Vere will really create the rol 
of Mimi in ‘La Bohéme’ in America. It has been sung 
before, but never from the original score or by any promi- 
nent artist. The role is well suited to De Vere, both his 
trionica!ly and vocally. Aside from this she will sing a 
number of roles for which she is famous—Marguerite 
(‘Faust’), Juliet (‘Romeo and Juliet’) and Lucia (‘Lucia 
di sRetrinetiae! ) 

“Madame Koert-Kronold, who is the dramatic soprano 
of the organization, has recently appeared in Germany 
and made a great success. She is considered by some of 
the German critics the best American singer who has 
ever sung in Germany. Her voice is better than ever, and 
she has broadened and intensified her style. Her great 
role is of course Carmen, in which she will be heard fre 
quently. The contraltos are Eleanore Broadfoot, a young 
and handsome American girl with a fine voice, good style, 
and who has unusual dramatic talents, and Louise Engel 
The latter is an experienced artist, who has made her 
Amelia Field, a 


young contralto of considerable talent, beauty and ex 


mark in Europe and in this country 


perience, has also been engaged. The baritones are par 


ticularly strong. Virgillo Bellati is the new baritone 


He comes direct from San Carlo, in Naples, and is said 


Opera, 


DIRECTION: 





» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


to be a great artist. He is considered the best Marcello 
in ‘La Bohéme’ who has sung the role in Italy 

“WV ilfred Goff, an American, is a pupil of Vanucini and 
has sung in Florence, Venice and Milan [Three years 
ago he sung at Covent Garden, London; since then he has 
sung with success in America 

“Signor Dado, who made a hit in this country three years 
ago with the Mapleson Company, will be the leading 
basso. His great success will be remembered.” 

The chorus is made up of young people, ambitious and 
studious, many of whom will some day make their mark 
in more ambitious work. It is the object of the man 
agers to recruit from the rank sixty chorus singers the 
artists needed for the smaller roles, and, if possible, with 
time develop some good artists After all is said and 
done, it is experience that is required to make the operatic 
artist 

The orchestra will be made up of twenty-six, to be aug- 
mented and enlarged from the local players in the cities 


b« »¢ »ked 


To give every work a proper stage setting, complete 


where the company 
scenery, properties and accoutrements for the various 
operas will be carried in a special scenery car 
The costumes are new and elaborate and were espe 
cially made for the International Grand Opera Company 
The following is the complete list of the artists: 
Sopranos — Clementine De Vere, Koert-Kronold 
Nedda Morrisson, Mary H. Howe, Mary Roebuck 
Contraltos and Mezzos—Eleanor Broadfoot, Louise 
Engel, Amelia Field 
Mitchell, Aristide 


Tenors—Salvo Panbianchi, George 


Mancini, Henry Gunson 


Baritones—Virgillio Bellati, Winfred Goff, Quinto 
Zani 
Bassos—Augusto Dado, Forrest D. Carr, Earl P 
Parks 


R. Sapio 
Assistant conductor—Harry W 


Musical director- 
Howard 
Stage manager—R. Rudolfi 


Schenck’s Overture Accepted. 


Elliott Schenck, who has been devoting his vacation to 
writing music, has been apprised of the fact that his ‘Fes 
tival Overture” will be played at the Pittsburg festival 
this month, 

Mr. Schenck has, during the last few years, made a 
name for himself as a leader of orchestra, opera and chorus 


and has won considerable reputation as a lecturer on sub 


jects connected with music. It seems that the prophecy 
of William Tappert, the critic, is to be fulfilled. “This 
young American,” said he. “has a brilli ant future either 


as a conductor or composer, or both.’ 


Dr. Henry G. Hancheit. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett is taking a vacation on Nantucket 
Island after a long and arduous season. His record for the 
year amounts to over ninety piano recitals and sonata read 
ings, more than fifty of which were metropolitan appear 
ances. He had seventeen dates before the Brooklyn Insti 
tute, fifteen before the Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly, wher« 
-onducted a summer school, in which between forty and 
fifty students were registered. He had also twelve recitals 
before the New York City Board of Education. three other 
-ourses of eight recitals each in different parts of New 


he 


York city, in addition to various single appearances at con 
certs and musicales. He had eight recitals in Syracuse 
N. Y.; three at Vassar College, three at Norfolk, Va.; two 
at Chautauqua, N. Y 
ent places, much teaching and regular church work 


, besides single appearances in differ 


Some very flattering press opinions regarding his playing 
have been reproduced in these columns, and the demands 
upon his time in this direction have led him to abandon 
church work and organ playing and place his recitals and 
concerts in the hands of Major J. B. Pond, the veteran 
manager. His dates for the coming season are already fill 
ing, twenty-eight re-engagements having been recently 
booked. The Central School of Musical Art, under his di 


rection, will reopen October 3 


Concerts 
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Singing Examinations at the National Con- 
servatory. 


HE results of the entrance examinations for singing 


at the National Conservatory last Thursday were 


highly satisfactory, indeed the most satisfactory for many 


seasons. In quality and in quantity the voices selected 
were Ol a rare sort Eight have been selected so far 
Pennsylvania, California and New York are represented 


[hese pupils will receive all their musical education at the 


National Conservatory, and President Jeannette M. Thur 


ber intends that this season the institution will not prove 


nusical Klondike for certain teachers 

The opera classes will be in the hands of Victor Capoul, 
and it is needless to say that they could be in none better 
The Children’s Day will be next Saturday Piano and 
iolin applicants will be received, and from the age of 
ix and upward. Music is an art that should be started 
at an early age. The piano and violin examinations on 


September 2 and 6 were well attended, and considerable 


talent brought to light The orchestral examinations take 


plac e Se pt mber 15 


Miss Adele Margulies, the pianist, and one of the prin 


} 


ipal members of the faculty of the National Conserva 


tory, returned m her holiday abroad last Sunday on the 
Champagne She has been all summer in the Tyrol, and 
is in excellent health and spirits. She will receive a few 


private pupils this season 


The Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 
HE Scharwenka Conservatory starts its eighth season 


with bright prospects. The results which have al 


ready been accomplished are due in large measure to 


the careful attention to details given by Xaver Schar 
wenka and his efficient coadjutors 
} 


The following branches are taught in the conservatory: 
Theory of music (including harmony, counterpoint 
and composiltl mm) piano, violin, viola. vi yloncello, sol 


singing, organ, ensemble playing, history of music, peda 
gogy and method of piano playing 


he regular course of study at the conservatory began 





st Monday \ large number of new pupils matriculated 
ind all f the old ies returned 

Che faculty of the conservatory consists of the follow 
ng distinguished specialists Theory of music and com 
position, Xaver Scharwenka, Bruno Oscar clein, A 


Victor Benham, Will C. Macfarlane, Emil Gramn 

The Piano—Xaver Scharwenka Alfred Veit, Emil 
Gramm, F. | lodapp, Miss Klara Leeb, A. Victor Ben 
ham, Miss Anna S. Wyckoff, Miss Lucie 
Leorge Falkenstein, Miss Jessie L 
ne Cornils and L. Michaelis 


Scharwenka, 
Gardner, Miss Cather 


Vie Richard Arnold, Gustav Saenger, Emil Gramm, 
G. C. Banck and Miss M. Christine Dy 
Vocal Department—Mrs. Emil Gramm sruno Oscar 


Klein, Dr. Carl V. Martin and Miss Anna M. Krieling 
Organ—Will C. Macfarlane 
Violoncello—Arthur Laser and Leo. Taussig 
A pamphlet, giving a great deal of information about 


1 
t 


the Scharwenka Conservatory has ust been issued 


*ress and ypographical 


was printed at the Blumenberg 


xcellence is marked 


Joseph B. Zeliman. 


Joseph B. Zellman, the well-known basso cantante and 


vocal instructor, after a busy summer season of ten weeks 


will take a brief rest. He will then resume vocal instruc 


tion September 12, when he will receive pupils at his 
studios on Mondays and Thursdays at 1668 Lexington 
venue, near 105th street, New York, and on Wednesdays 
and Saturday t 539 Fulton street, Brooklyn 


Mr. Zellman will direct the recently organized Cantata 
Musical Society of New York, composed mainly of pupils 
Ts have joined, and the SO 


although a number of outside 


ciety claims an active membership of sixty good singers 


Three public concerts will be given during the season of 


1808-09 it which concerts some very fine voices now 


under Mr. Zellman’s training will be introduced to the 


public 
ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 


| WM. H. SONG RECITALS, 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 
or Western Manager, BERNHARD ULRICH, 240 Roscoe St... Chicago, III. 


GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservesery Formerly 
Conductor of National oe Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 




















, September 1, 1898. 


BUFFALO, N. Y 
ies record of the musical doings in Buffalo during 
July and 


August is not a long one. Buffalo is not 
over enthusiastic in matters musical at any season of the 
year, but during the summer we almost ignore music. 

The first affair of interest, however, was the musicale 
which Miss Laura Carroll Dennis, of New York, gave at 
the home of Mrs. Park Lewis for her pupil, Miss Minnie 
Blenner. Miss Dennis had been desirous of having our 
Buffalo musicians hear Miss Blenner sing, and when the 
young lady came this way on her vacation arrangements 
were made for a song recital. Miss Blenner sang a group 
of songs by Schubert, a Mozart aria and a group of songs 
by Tschaikowsky, Chapman and Spicker. She sang admir- 
ably. Her voice is of fine quality and beautifully placed 
Her enunciation and repose of manner were most com 
mendable. 

At this musicale the other program numbers were “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” by Haydn, and a Taubert 
song, sung by Miss Solomon, of Erie, a young singer of 
talent; two piano numbers, a gavot by d’Albert and a Cho 
pin nocturne, played by Miss Mabelle H. MacConnell, and 
a duet sung by Miss Blenner and Mr. Ruffner. 

After leaving here Miss Brenner went to Havana, the 
Chautauqua of Illinois, where she filled a five days’ engage 
She also sang in Peoria, Chicago and Toledo, and 
her work re 


ment 
came home after a very successful season, 
flecting great credit on herself and also on her teacher, 
Miss Dennis 
* — * 
July 14 several of our singers took part in an amateur 


performance of Fichberg’s “The Doctor of Alcantara.” 
The cast included: 

Dr. Paracelsus ......C, W. Dempsey 
Se NE oii. a 6p 0e V's vnclon weseueee Frank P. Hulette 
Carlos (his son).. E me S. McDonald 


Perez, porter... ; ee .A. J. Kropf, Jr. 
Sancho, porter. j 3ernard J. McOwen 
Don Pomposo. ; i - PEE TER 4 Stack 
Donna Lucrezia, wife to Dr. Paracelsus. 

Mrs. Dr. Fdmunds 
Isabella Faia ae ..Miss Hattie E. Welsh 
Inez ... Serer eer rerer Se a 


Pianist, Mrs. Atherton. 

The performance was given in Tonawanda, a suburb of 
Buffalo, and I am told that the singers acquitted them- 
selves in a very satisfactory manner 

Joseph Mischka attended the Teachers’ Convention in 
Rochester the early part of July. While there he heard 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey lecture, and he was so favorably 
impressed with his theories that it is probable he will ar- 
range a lecture to be given by Dr. Muckey in Buffalo in 
the near future. 

Mr. Mischka, who is supervisor of music in the public 
schools, spent three weeks at Highland Park, IIl., 
American Institute of Normal 


a mem- 
ber of the faculty in the 
Methods. Later he visited the exposition in Omaha. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacobsen have returned from Europe. 
Mr. Jacobsen studied with Trabadello in Paris during the 
summer; Mrs. Jacobsen studied in Vienna during the 
winter. 

Miss Howard and Miss Lynch have also returned from 


a 
| 





Europe. Miss Lynch studied in Vienna pry the win- 
ter and Miss Howard went to London in the summer for 
the opera. 

Josef Hartfuer will return to Buffalo very soon. He 
has been spending the summer in Germany. On his re 
turn he is expected to take charge of a new male chorus, to 
be called the Arion Maennerchor. 

Miss Mathilde Raab will return home shortly. She has 
been spending the summer in Germany. 

Hobart Weed, president of the Buffalo Musical Associa- 
tion, spent a part of the summer at Martha’s Vineyard. 
He came home very enthusiastic over the work being done 
by George Bristol. Both as host and teacher he eulogized 
Mr. Bristol in highest terms, and told us about the large 
number of talented singers under his care. The list in 
cluded nearly a hundred professional and amateur singers 

Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan, solo contralto of Lafay- 
ette Church, sang in concert at Grimsby Park July 30. The 
St. Catharines Daily Standard had this to say of her sing- 
ing: 

Mrs. Minehan, contralto, of Buffalo, made her first ap 
pearance at the park and Padre herself one of the best 
contraltos that has ever appeared at Grimsby Park. Mrs 
Minehan is a woman of rare personal beauty and has a 
voice of exceptional power and purity, and sings with that 
expression that characterizes a true artist. 

Mrs. Minehan has been engaged to assist Mr. Butler in 
his song recital to be given September 7, at Niagara Falls. 

Mrs. Albert Hawley Prentiss resigned her position as 
alto of the quartet at Westminster Church, August 1, and 
she has gone to New York to reside permanently. Her 
going is a loss to our musical circles. 

Mr. Mischka told me about hearing a pianist play whom 
he could call a Christian pianist. When asked why, “Be 
cause his right hand knew not what his left hand was 


doing.’ 


Miss Juliana Cronyn has been appointed organist of 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral. This is welcome news to the con 
gregation. There is a great deal of fine talent in the 
parish and under Miss Cronyn’s direction the people can 
pleasurably anticipate good music. 

John Lund will return from Saratoga next week to re 
sume his connection as conductor with the Orpheus, La 
fayette Church and St. Margaret’s School 

Wm. S. Waith, organist of First Church, is spending 
his vacation in the Catskills 

Mrs. Wilfrid soprano of Delaware 
M. E. Church and the 
vacation at the Thousand Islands 


Davison, Avenue 


Temple, has been spending her 


over the prospect of the 
continuation of concerts ee M 
Lautz, the promoter of these concerts for the past ten 


Buffalo is just now agitated 
the orchestra 


years, announced at the close of last season that the de 
ficits had discouraged him to such ari extent that unless 
he received the most active co-operation from prominent 
citizens he would not undertake another series the coming 
season. 

Accordingly a number of our musical people have been 
resigning themselves to the prospect of a season without 
orchestra concerts. A sub rosa agitation was kept up 
nevertheless, and it finally became noised about that Buf- 
falo must have her orchestra concerts and that some way 
would be found to insure their continuation. Mr. Lautz 
has evidently allowed himself to be persuaded into recon 
sidering his stand on the question, and the latest news I 
hear on the subject is that Mrs. E. M. Berlin has taken 
charge of the subscription list, with the idea in view of 
personally securing the co-operation of all interested in 
the concerts 

She will make a success of her work, 


I am sure, and I 


believe that there is not the slightest doubt now of a 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 
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successful season for our symphony orchestra during 
1898-99. 

I am more than glad of this, because we have so few 
musical opportunities that we cannot afford to give up 
what we have. Buffalo boasts of being the 
of the Lakes and various other wonderful things, 
many standpoints her boasts are well founded. But mu 


York 


ones prefer to patronize the 


Queen City 
and from 


sically we are still growing. We are so near New 
that some of the moneyed 
New York attractions, which is not always t 
triotic or encouraging manner of enthusing and support- 


he most pa 


ing musical enterprises at home 
* x * 


Another musical matter near to our musical heart is the 


encouragement of chamber music. We are greatly in hopes 
that Frank Davidson will organize a series of these con 
certs this winter. Mr. Davidson is a sort of pioneer in this 
work here. After he had located in Buffalo permanently 
he organized a trio, consisting of himself, Ernst 
Mahr, ’cello, and Mrs 


certs for several seasons that were really 


violin; 
Davidson, piano, which gave con- 
artistic and en- 
joyable 


Two years ago he formed a string quartet, consisting of 


himself, viola: Mr. Schenk, first violin; Otto Malms, 
second violin, and Ernst Mahr, ’cello, and gave a series of 
concerts devoted exclusively to chamber music \ year 


ago these concerts were discontinued. Now we want these 


concerts taken up again, and I hope that in my next letter 
I will be able to announce that Mr. Davidson has arranged 


for a series this winter M. F. McConne ti 


George B. Selby. 


George B. Selby, the best known pianist and organist of 
Louisville, Ky., was in New York on one of the hot days 
last week. Mr. Selby has been spending his summer vaca 
soston. He thinks 


than that of Louisville, in 


tion at the seashore and in and about 
the climate of this city far worse 
the “Sunny South,” 
for an intensely hot day in the being prepared for it 

Mr. Selby will resume work at his 


where there is some slight alleviation 


studio on Septem 


ber 12 
Concert in Minneapoiis. 
Mrs. T. A. Whitworth, of Fargo, N. Dak who has been 
visiting in Minneapolis, recently gave a concert at the Uni 


versity on. August 24. Others who took part were Mi 





Foster, who sang Reinecke’s “Spring Song” and Del’ 
Aqua’s “Villanelle,” Ray Shyrock playing the obligato, and 
Master ee Meader, who sang “The Choir Boy” by 
Armstrong, “Gently I Wander” by Champion, and Nevin 

“Little Boy Blue.”” Master Meader is the alto soloist at 
Grace Church, Chicago, and has a beautiful voice 


Luigi Von Kunits. 


Luigi von Kunits, who is one of the faculty of the Pitt 
burg Conservatory of Music, will give a series of familiar 
lectures on the zsthetics of music with cor parative analy 
ses of important musical worl ind with free discu 
and questions by his hearers 

Mr. von Kunits is not only a master of the science of 
music, but he is a geuine virtuoso of the violin and is con 


cert master of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
It is probable that the Kunits Quartet will be heard i 
concerts again this winter in Pittsburg and vicinity 
> 
YOUNG tenor, 
ance, with pleasing, robust quality of voice, 
would teach Vocal Music and Voice Culture in 


American, well educated, fine appear 
capitally 
trained, 
public, 
school of music. 
success, and has made many appearances in concert, opera 


private or normal school, college, 


Has given vocal lessons four years with 


seminary or 


and oratorio. Capable director for choir, club. chorus or 


society. Address Tenor, care Musica. Courier 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


| Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 


STUDIO: 
51 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME LESSONS SEPTEMBER 12 


Edward MacDowell, 
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PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 
For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG,§Music Publisher, 


41 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Worcester Music Festival. 
HE forty-first annual music festival will be held in Me 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass., beginning Monday, 
September 26, and ending Friday evening ot the same week. 
The scheme this year includes seven concerts and seven 
public rehearsals. The programs contain several novelties 
of exceptional interest 
The following artists will take part in the festival enter 
tainments 
Soprano—Mme. Johanna Gadski, Miss Marie Downey 
and Miss Sara Anderson 
Contralto—Miss Gertrude May Stein, Miss Minna 
Molka Kellogg and Mrs. Carl Alves 
Tenor—Evan Williams, Mackenzie Gordon and Dudley 
Buck, Jr 
3ass—Ffrangcon-Davies and Gwylym Miles 
Instrumental—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, piano; Ovide 
Musin, violin; H. Schuecker, harp 
Organist—Charles H. Grout 
Accompanist—Arthur J. Bassett 
Conductor—George W. Chadwick 
Associate Conductor—Franz Kneiscl 
There will be a chorus of 400 singers in conjunction with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra of sixty instrumentalists 


THe Concert PRroGkRAMS 
TUESDAY EVENING 
Elijah F ; ; Mendelssohn 
Misses Downey and Anderson; Mrs. Alves and 
Miss Kellogg; Messrs. Gordon and Buck; 
Messrs. Ffrangcon- Davies and Miles 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Tschaikowsky 
I'schaikowsky 


Overture, Romeo and Juliet 
Aria, Jeanne d’Arc - 
Miss Anderson 


Cantata, The Rose of Avontown.. Beach 
Miss Anderson and Chorus 
Symphony, Im Walde .. Raff 
WEDNESDAY EVENIN 


The Lily Nymph Chadwick 
Mme. Gadski, Messrs. Williams, Buck and Miles 
Olaf Trygvasson. . Grieg 
Madame Gadski, Miss Kellogg and Mr. Miles 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 

Mozart 
Schumann 


Overture, Magic Flute 
Concerto for piano 
Miss Aus der Ohe 
Aria, O Vision Entrancing ‘ Goring-Thomas 
Mr. Buck 
Symphony No. 2 Brahms 
THURSDAY EVENING 
Humperdinck 
Sullivan 


Overture, Hansel und Gretel 

Aria, Woo Thou Thy Snowflake 
Ffrangcon- Davies 

Pastoral Symphony (Christmas Oratorio) 


Gavotte in E major Bach 

Scena, Gerechter Gott! 

Aria, In Seiner bluthe, Rienzi Wagner 
e Miss Stein 


Aria, Celeste Aida, Aida F Verdi 
Mr. Williams 
Two Northern Melodies for strings, op. 63 Grieg 


Aria, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, Oberon. .Von Weber 
Madame Gadski 
Excerpts, Tannhauser. . 
Overture 
Venusberg, Mr. Williams 
Dich theure Halle, Madame Gadski 
Tournament of Song, Hail Bright Abode—Chorus 


Wagner 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Symphony in G major (No. 8 Peters) Haydn 

Prologue, I Pagliacci ; , Leoncavallo 

Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies 

Concerto russe , : Lalo 
Ovide Musin 

Aria, Les Troyens.. Serlioz 

Miss Stein 

Suite, Les Erinnyes Massenet 

FRIDAY EVENING 

Concerto for organ and horns Rheinberger 
Mr Goodrich 

Hora Novissima ; Parker 

Madame Gadski, Miss Stein, Mr. Williams and 

Ffrangcon- Davies 


The American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 
i the many musical institutions in this country 


none enjoys a greater popularity ‘than the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, nor is there one which is held in greater 
esteem 
While scores of musical institutions, often under dis- 
tinguished patronage and with a formidable array of in 
structors, have appeared, only to disappear, and others 
are manifesting unmistakable signs of decay, the Ameri 
can Conservatory is constantly widening its sphere of 
action and enjoying a genuine prosperity All this has 
been accomplished without flourish of trumpets, but by 
a steadfast adherence to a rational and well defined policy 
John J. Hattstaedt, the founder of the conservatury and 
ever since its efficient director, put these ideas into force 
and has never swerved either to the right or left. In the 
selection of the faculty a high degree general culture, 
together with a sound musical education, moral respecta 
bility and unusual ability to impart knowledge as well as 
genuine devotion to musical education, are held as in 
dispensable requisites. Native Americans seem to be in 
the large majority 
The general course of study 


enlightened and progressive ideas, with special considera 


modeled after the most 
tion for American needs and demands 

One great weakness in music education is that students 
confine their work to one or two special branches 


which they devote all their attention. The American Con 
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servatory devotes much attention toward imparting to its 
students a musical education based on broad lines and 
has, therefore, established an extensive and well defined 
course of lectures covering all important musical subjects 
series of instructive recitals and many other features. 

In its normal department advanced pupils are thor 
oughly and practically trained for the profession, and no 
one receives a teacher's certificate without passing a rigid 
examination. Much attention is paid to preparing advanced 
pupils for public appearance. In its many pupils’ recitals 
and concerts every student has opportunities to play or 
Advanced 


players and singers frequently give complete recitals or 


sing either before pupils alone or in public 
appear in large concerts with or without orchestral ac 
companiment 

Its musical bureau established for the benefit of its many 
graduates has for a number of years been conspicuously 
successful. Through the ceaseless activity of the director 
and the high reputation of the conservatory its graduates 
find no difficulty in obtaining lucrative positions as teachers 
in schools and colleges in all parts of the country. Items 
of interest pertaining to this and other departments are con 


stantly announced in the official organ of the school, the 


Imerican Conservatory Quarterly 

Among the distinguished members of the faculty we 
recognize such names as John J. Hattstaedt, Allen Spencer, 
Gertrude Murdough, Victor Garwood, Jeanette Durno, 
Emma Wilkins-Gutmann, Effie Murdock, Fannie Hiatt 
Dutton, J. Clarke Williams, piano; Karleton Hackett 
Noyes B. Miner, Ragna Linné, Mabel Goodwin, Louise 
Blish, Cyril B. Smith, Elaine De Sellem, singing; Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, organ; Josef Vilim, violin; Adolf Weidig, 
Hubbard W. Harris, theory and composition; Clara Mur 
ray, harp; Jan Kalas, violoncell Florence Hackett, ac 
companist ; Frank Robertshaw, public school music; Emma 
Lunn, Elizabeth De Witt Kennedy, dramatic art, and many 
others 

The premises of the American Conservatory occupy the 
sixth floor of Kimball Hall, containing a most complete 
equipment necessary for a school of music, and being ele 
gantly furnished 


rhe fall term begins Thursday, September 8, and all in 


dications point to an unprecedented enrollment of pupils 
Carl Bernhard. 

Carl Bernhard, who has been summering on Staten 
Island, but who has been coming to New York regularly 
twice a week to teach certain summer pupils, has finished 
his vacation and returned to the city for his regular work 
He expects a very busy season 


ERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


cont 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
Ensembles, Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and 


German by Eminent Teachers. 





LESSONS EVERY DAY. 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 





SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 


THE Musica Courier, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessa1y to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
musical institutions in Europe and 


as in all 


America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe MusIcaAL 
CourieER ranks as an unprecedented production. 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
Tue Musica Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 


future possibilities of musical life in America really 
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constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
as to secure 


without delay make application, so 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 


articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 


tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 


tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 


Edition. 


Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


HIS issue of THe Musicat Courter will be 
published twenty-four hours later than usual 


because of the Labor Day holiday. 


R‘ ISENTHAL, the pianist, whose tour was sud- 
denly cut short by his illness two years ago, 

will make his first appearance in New York 
Wednesday evening, October 26, in Carnegie Music 
Hall.’ He will then be heard in two afternoon re- 
citals in the same hall on Saturday, October 29, and 
He will play in Boston the 
will then tour the country as 


on 


November 1. 
He 
Coast. 


Tuesday, 
follow ing week. 


far as the Pacific 


wi 
the Commercial 


“Seidl Pabst,” 
upon the bar 

“Seidl Pabst,” 
tub of ice water under the 
proportions and filling it with the foaming Milwaukee 

“Seidl Pabst?” inquired a customer discussing the con- 
tents of a stein of more modest “Why do you 
call it a Seid! Pabst?” 

“Oh, it goes by that name 
town,” said the bartender. “Herr Seidl, 
ways drank his beer from that kind of a glass, 
came to be named for him.” 

Seidl was never a beer drinker, and so the joke 
misses its point, not to mention its absolute in- 
accuracy, for Seidl existed long before Anton Seidl 


was born. 


protest at this anecdote which appeared in 
Advertiser: 
banging his tray down 


said the waiter, 


replied the beer drawer, taking from the 
bar a handled glass of huge 


pre ype rtic mms 


in every German place in 
the musician, al- 
and so it 


ROM the Saturday Literary Review of. the 
Times we clip this story: 

“There is a story going the rounds of the British 
the somewhat extended details of which we 
There was a rich and fashionable 
She 
and, of course, wanted it printed. 
invited to hear it read. The unfortunate 
who is accused of having made a night of it the 
celebrating something or other, is 
rigged 
She is 
and the 


press, 
may condense. 
young woman in New York. wrote a novel, 
An editor was 


editor, 


evening before, 
ushered into a grand house, and the lady, 
out in an elaborate gown, receives him. 

gifted with a soothing voice, ‘a contralto,’ 
-a brief while—and then 
He wakes! He 
In the hall by 
He owns 


man listens for a while- 
goes sound asleep. Did he snore? 
is alone! He makes his way out. 
the electric light he looks at his watch. 
a Waterbury. It is ‘half-past twelve,’ and a solemn 
butler sees him out. ‘Since that time, although the 
editor wrote a letter of apology to the authoress, he 
has received no communication her.’ Poor 
man, did he ever know how near he was to death? 
He might have met another literary Lucretia 
There is no such hate as that of a woman 


from 


Borgia. 
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scorned, excepting the woman whose copy ‘is re- 
turned with thanks.’ Perhaps some mysterious 
disappearances may now be accounted for.” 

The tale hath the flavor of antiquity. It was first 
told of a female composer who invited the music 
critic of a well-known Boston journal to listen to 
her first piano sonata, and, like Brahms when lis- 
tening to Liszt, he fell into a heavy slumber. When 
he awoke a servant, coffee and rolls awaited him; 
and under his head was a pillow and on his feet 
lovely slippers. Needless to relate that an ex- 
haustive and favorable analysis of the sonata ap- 
peared in due time. The female composer knew 
the weakness of the fairer sex. 


Pore FRANCK will soon have his monument 

in Paris. The pupils of the master have ob- 
tained from the Municipal Council the authority to 
erect it in the Square St. Clotilde. M. Lenoir is the 
sculptor intrusted with the task of executing the 
monument, and according to L’Art Moderne a re- 
markably fine production is to be expected. The 
musical celebrities of France have all accepted the 
invitation to form a committee of honor, M. Dubois, 
Massent, Reyer, Widor—all except Dr. Camille 
Saint-Saens, who, it appears, has refused, stating 
that the man was certainly an artist, but that he had 
been so fatal to the French school that he could not 
associate himself with the movement. The sub- 
scription will be opened in* October. Already the 
Municipal Council of Paris, which has given the 
ground on which the statue is to be erected, has 
promised a subscription of £20. A grand concert 
will be given at the beginning of the winter season 
in aid of the fund. 


W* learn from Wallace Cumming’s article on 
Manila life in the August Century that to a 
lover of music Manila is a charming place. The na- 
tives have wonderful musical talent, and there were 
numerous bands. Those of the three regiments 
then stationed there were remarkably good; and 
four afternoons each week they played in turn on 
the “Luneta,” a sort of plaza on the shores of the 
bay, just outside the old walls. He recalls vividly the 
open-air concert, by 300 instruments, given in honor 
of Prince Oscar of Sweden. The glorious full moon 
of the tropics, far brighter than in more northern 
lands, shining on the quiet waters of the bay, the 
innumerable lights, the brilliantly dressed crowd, 
and the thrilling music of the mighty bands, soft- 
ened in volume on the great plain, combined to 
make it an occasion to be long remembered. The 
‘Battle of Castelejos,” which they played, was in- 
spiring, and the effect was heightened by the repeti- 
tion of the trumpet calls by soldiers who were sta- 
tioned at intervals far off upon the plains, while the 
guns on the city walls added a touch of reality. 


M*: FINCK in last Saturday’s Evening Post 
very justly writes: 

“Tennyson’s ludicrous combination of instru- 
ments in ‘Maude’—flute, violin and bassoon—is 
now thrown in the shade by Maxwell Grey, who, in 
his ‘House of the Hidden Treasure,’ makes a young 
lady sing an aria from Weber’s ‘Freischiitz,’ to the 
accompaniment of a guitar, a harp and a harpsi- 
chord! ‘What a twanging there would be!’ ex- 
claims Sutherland Edwards. ‘In what modern 
house, moreover (apart from those of Mr. Dol- 
metsch and Charles Saloman), could a harpsichord 
be found; and why should any music of Weber’s be 
assigned to an instrument which, in the time of 
that composer, was already quite out of date?’ 
Why, it may be added, should literary men persist 
in fancying that about music any sort of nonsense 
may be written with impunity? They would hesi- 


tate to make an artist paint green cows and blue 
dogs. If they must write about music, why not ask 
a friend to revise the proof sheets? But as long as 
authors imagine and declare that music is a simple 
sensation, like perfumes or colors—as Burroughs 
did not long ago—it is hopeless to expect anything 
better of them.” 

Yes; even the most musical of modern novelists, 
George Moore, makes his heroine play excerpts 
from “Tristan and Isolde” on a_ harpsichord. 
Shades of Scarlatti! 


HYSICIANS and others who make a specialty 

of throat treatment have another terror added 

to the many uncertainties of their profession. Here 

is an item from the Times which is worth reprint- 
ing: 

Suit has been brought in the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
against Dr. James O'Dea, of Richmond County, for $50, 
ooo. The plaintiff, Mrs. Elizabeth De C. Von Schwind, 
declares that he destroyed her singing voice by an un 
necessary operation When she was quite young, she 
alleges, she developed a great talent for singing, and much 
money and time were spent on her musical training 
Mme. Parepa Rosa, whose pupil she was, took her to Eu 
rope, where she was educated, with the expectation that 


> 


she would become a prima donna. In 1892 Dr. O’Dea 
performed the operation of laparotomy on her. This oper 
ation, she claims, destroyed her vocal powers 

In this case it was not the voice specialist, but the 
surgeon with a fondness for exhibiting his lancet 
technic that caused the alleged trouble. The ques- 
tion that naturally arises is—if the operation had 
not been performed would the patient lived to have 
sung? Laparotomy is only resorted to in extreme 


cases. 


PATTI DE FOIE GRAS. 


HERE is unusual activity in the Patti camp, an 
activity that perhaps forebodes another descent 
upon the conquerors of the Spanish. Since her last 
visit here Adelina Patti has taken life rather hardly. 
She has been dangerously ill, and she nursed with 
heroic fortitude her husband, Signor Nicolini 
\fter his death she has practically made but one 
appearance in public, and in London last spring. 
Now comes the news by cable that she has secured 
letters of British naturalization, which means that 
she is no longer a Spanish subject. At this par- 
ticular moment this action may or may not have 
practical significance. Patti was born at Barcelona, 
but was educated in America and lives in Great 
Britain. She may be contemplating another Ameri- 
can tour. At least this signification to throw off 
Spanish allegiance seems to point that way. 

Town Topics last week printed a curious story of 
the singer. Here it is: 

“Another item of Welsh news is that Adelina 
Patti has obtained from the Roman Catholic 
authorities permission for a priest to live at Craig-y- 
-nos permanently, as domestic chaplain. This has 
surprised the world, but not her friends, who knew 
that she was all along deeply attached to her re- 
ligon, and secretly miserable under the ban which 
her connection with Nicolini brought upon her 
Her Greek marriage to him was, of course, re- 
garded by the Church as no marriage at all, and 
therefore stood in the way of her being admitted 
to the religious observances necessary for inclu- 
sion ‘within the pale.’ But of late years her rela 
tions with him were purely platonic; and when she 
was in London, or on the Continent, her greatest 
consolation was to go quietly to some church and 
hide herself in the crowd of worshipers. Undoubt- 
edly she was wretched during her most brilliant 
years on account of her severance from her faith 
On one occasion a young woman, a Catholic, of 
course, wrote her an earnest letter, urging an ad- 
miration amounting to affection as an excuse for 
the liberty, pointing out that no worldly success 
could satisfy the soul. ‘I can see by your face that 
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you are not happy,’ she said; and went on to prom 
ise Patti her own lifelong prayers. In conclusion 
she asked the diva, instead of answering the letter, 
to send her photograph as a sign that she was not 
offended, and ‘as a proof that you, too, long for the 
day when true peace can be yours.’ Apparently 
Patti detected the sincerity of the unconventional 
appeal, for she sent a magnificent panel photo 
graph—one that was never seen in public—and 
signed it ‘Adelina Patti-Nicolini, underlining the 
last name as though to intimate that there lay the 
obstacle to’ the hope which she shared with her un- 
known friend. If the woman—she can be no 
longer young—-who made that vow of intercession 
be still living, she is probably happy in the fulfill- 
ment of her desire. The story—for the truth of 
which I can vouch—is one to make us worldly folk 
pause and wonder.” 

How about the venerable story of the Jewish 
phylacteries dropped by Adelina at a ball? That 
she has Hebrew blood in her veins is well authenti 
cated. At present she is in Switzerland at a fash 


ionable cure 


THOMSON AND BEETHOVEN. 


", BOOK published recently gives us some 

glimpses of Beethoven as a business man. It 
is called “George Thomson, the Friend of Burns 
His Life and Correspondence. By J. Cuthbert 
Haddon London: Published by C. Nimmo.” 
George Thomson asked Beethoven to compose 
some music for his collected verse. Now, Bee 
thoven never bélieved in working for pure glory, 
and, unlike Robert Burns, always drove a close 
bargain. He needed the money, and so his prices 
to the Scotchman seemed excessive. But this did 
not suit Beethoven, who wanted all he could get 
Thomson thought the music too difficult and not 
adapted to the capacity of the English and Scotch 
amateur of the day Beethoven wrote him this 
letter: 

“T will compose the ritornelli for the forty-three 
little airs, but I ask £10 sterling or 20 ducats of 
Vienna in cash more than you have offered; thus, 
instead of £50 sterling, or 100 ducats of Vienna in 
cash, I ask £60 sterling, or 120 ducats of Vienna in 
cash. This work is furthermore one that gives 
little pleasure to the artist; nevertheless, I shall al- 
ways be ready to do it for you, knowing that it has 
As to the 
quintets and the three sonatas, I find the remunera 


some utility in a business point of view 


tion too little for me. I asked the sum of £120 ster- 
ling or 240 ducats of Vienna in cash. You offered me 
£60 sterling, and it is impossible for me to give you 
satisfaction for such a remuneration (we are living 
here in a time [1811] when terribly high prices are 
asked for everything: we are paying about three 
times what we used to pay); but if you agree to the 
sum J ask, I will serve you with pleasure.” 

As Beethoven had written the “Kreutzer Sonata” 
in 1803 and the “Eroica” in 1804, he was at the top 
of his fame; so these figures fairly show what the 
remuneration was for the best music of the times 
Beethoven grew hot at any mention of altering or 
simplifying his music. He wrote a letter to Thom 
son in 1813, in which he expresses himself quit« 
freely on the subj ees 

“I observe with much pleasure that the sixty-two 
airs | composed for you have at last reached you, 
and that you are satisfied with them, with the excep 
tion of the nine which you mark, and of which you 
wish me to alter the ritornelli and the accompani 
ments. I regret that I am unable to oblige you. | 
am not accustomed to tinker my compositions. I 
have never done so, being convinced of the truth 
that every partial modification alters the whol 
character of the composition. I am grieved that 
you are out of pocket through this, but you cannot 


lay the blame on me, for it was your business t 


make me more fully. acquainted with the taste of 
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your country and the meagre abilities of your per- 
formers.” 

Beethoven was not such an awesome figure to 
his contemporaries as he is to us; so George Thom- 
son showed no fear of haggling with him over 
prices or any changes he desired. He had paid his 
mioney, and he wanted the music to suit him, not 
Beethoven; so the master had to give in a little bit. 
Then Thomson told the composer of the Ninth 
Symphony that his charges for revision were too 
much, and said so in the following letter: 

“You will excuse me if I express my Surprise at 
your having rewritten nine of your ritornelles and 
accompaniments, and at your having made me pay 
27 ducats for them, when there were only three 
that needed rewriting. I never imagined that you 
would have any objection to makiny the very slight 
alterations I desired in the other six airs. There 
does not exist a man to whom I| would more will- 
ingly give money than M. Beethoven; but, in truth, 
the music and the poetry of this work, and the 
plates, will cost me more money than I shall ever 
be likely to derive from it.” 

In the same volume may be found business let- 
ters from Pleyel, Haydn, Kozeluch and Sir Henry 
Bishop. Other interesting letters are from Walter 
Scott, James Hogg, Moore, Mrs. Opie, Thomas 
Campbell, Lockhart, Sir Alexander Boswell and 
Miss Baillie. 
make a complete collection of the music of Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, and did it, notwithstand- 
ing his usual keen business instincts, purely for the 


George Thomson was the first to 


love of the task. 


MR. GRAU TALKS. 
M \URICE GRAU returned to New York last 
Sunday on La Champagne, and will go back 
to Paris next Saturday, not returning until the end 
of October, when he will at once proceed to Chicago 
with his company, which will open at the Audito 
rium with “Lohengrin.” Mr. Grau had much to say 
of his forthcoming season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House November 28. This week his principal work 
will be the securing of an orchestra—no mean task. 
He also wishes to discuss with his business associ- 
ates the project of giving a Wagner cycle here next 
spring after the Covent Garden style. Mr. Grau 
spoke quite freely of his plans toa representative 
of the Herald 
“The cycles were a great success in London, and 
I think we shall give at least two here—one in the 
evening and one in the afternoon. In London, you 
know, we began these cycles at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon and had an hour and a half intermission for 
dinner. I hardly think that scheme would find favor 
here,so we shall begin the ‘Rheingold’ at the Metro- 
politan at 8, the ‘Siegfried’ and the ‘Walkie’ at 7:15 
and the ‘Gotterdammerung’ at 5:45. That will let 
us finish about midnight. Of course, the operas will 
be given without cuts, just as they were in London. 
“One of the chief novelties of the season will be 
Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,’ with Madame Calvé, 
Madame Brema, M. Saleza, a new tenor, and M. 
Plancon in the leading roles. Madame Calvé has 
also promised to sing in ‘Aida,’ ‘The Huguenots’ 
and ‘Nozze di Figaro’ this season. We may do 
‘Sapho,’ too, but that is not yet decided. Madame 
Eames will be heard in ‘Hero and Leander,’ and she 
will sing ‘Sieglinde,’ too, for the first time here. 
Madame Sembrich will appear as Juliet, the Queen, 
in ‘The Huguenots,’ in ‘Traviata,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘The 
Daughter of the Regiment,’ ‘Martha’ and several 
others. 
“Miss 
don, will be heard here in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘Don 
Madame Nordica and Madame 


Adams, who made such a success in Lon- 


Juan’ and ‘Orphée.’ 
Melba will sing the roles in which they are already 
familiar here. 

“As for M. Jean de Reszké, he will appear in 
‘Traviata,’ ‘Lucia’ and ‘Rigoletto,’ as well as in his 





old repertory. He will sing Siegmund in ‘Gotter- 
diammerung,’ too, this season. For M. Van Dyk, 
who is to make his début here, we may possibly re- 
vive ‘La Juive.’ He will also be heard in Wagnerian 
roles, in which he made a great success in London. 
In Madame Schumann-Heink I have a very fine con- 
tralto. She will appear in the various Wagnerian 
performances. 

All the singers are well known to the opera going 
public by reputation, at least, and I think we shall 
have an interesting repertory—one with something 
in it to please everyone. 

“New operas? Well, I have ‘Hero and Leander’ 
and, as I said, we may do ‘Sapho,’ but really I don’t 
see much use in doing new pieces—the kind of new 
It seems to me 

Of course, I 


pieces anyway one finds nowadays. 
the public prefers the old favorites. 
am not prepared to say exactly what operas I| shall 
do here. A great deal depends on circumstances.” 
So the chances of hearing the best operatic novel- 


ties will be rare. Here is the complete official reper- 


tory: “Romeo et Juliette,” “Faust,” ‘Philemon et 
Baucis,” “Les Huguenots,’ ‘“L’Africaine,’ “Le 
Prophete,” “Manon,” “Werther,” “Le Cid,” “La 


Navarraise,” ‘“Sapho,’ “Mignon,” ‘Carmen,’ 
“Hamlet,” “Les Pescheurs de Perles,” “La Juive,” 
“Orphée,” “Samson et Delila,’ “La Reine de 
Saba,” “Ero e Leandro,” “Aida,” “Otello,” ‘La 
Traviata,” “Falstaff,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Don Pasquale,” “La 
Kavorita,” “La Fille du “La Gia- 
conda,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” “Mefistofele,” 
“Martha,” “La Sonnambula,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Nozze di Figaro,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Fidelio,” “Lohengrin,” “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” *Meistersinger,”’ 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “Das Rheingold,” “Die Wal- 
kure,” “Siegfried” and “G6tterdammerung.” 

We have our doubts about hearing ‘Falstaff,’ 
and Puccini, one of the strongest drawing cards, is 
The public will always re- 


Regiment,” 


not mentioned at all. 
main in a rut and prefer the old pieces unless a 
strong, enterprising manager forces it to listen to 
meritorious novelties. That’s what a manager is 
for, and there is no manager on the globe who has 
such opportunities as Mr. Grau. He has the strong- 
est company in the field ; he has heading it a man of 
taste in the person of Jean de Reszké. Now, why 
doesn’t he master the situation and banish such an- 
tiquated rubbish as “La Fille du Regiment,” “Le 
Juive” “La Traviata,” “La Favorita,” “Lucia” and 
the rest of the Italian and French fal-lals? The 
Italian operatic repertory is 


modern French and 
surely strong enough to warrant the shelving of the 
alleged ‘“‘old favorites” which somehow or other 
never pay nowadays. Or let Mr. Grau keep Sat- 
urday night for his “Il Trovatore” and “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and let his Sandow tenor, Signor Antonio 
Ceppi delight the gallery, for the gallery on regu- 
lar nights will have none of this faded and bloodless 
music. The Wagner scheme seems to be all right; 
that is, if it is handled with more care than at the 


Covent Garden season. 


A WAGNER THEATRE IN LONDON. 


CCORDING to the London Musical Courier 

there is a project on foot to start in London 

a Wagner theatre, modeled after the Bayreuth pat- 
tern. 

Alfred Schulz-Curtius, as is well known, has for 
many years cherished the hope that a theatre may 
one day be erected in England on a similar plan to 
the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth, where model per- 
formances of the best works of art may be given. 
This idea he has now set forth in detail in a prelim- 
inary circular, having received some encouragement 
from influential quarters. Mr. Schulz-Curtius sug- 
gests that it is only just to the memory of Richard 
Wagner, in view of the great influence exercised by 
him on the minds of so many people, that a fitting 
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monument should be erected to him before the close 
of the century in which he lived. What more ap- 
propriate monument could there be than such a the- 
atre? asks Mr. Schulz-Curtius. He considers the 
ideal site for the building to be Richmond Hill, with 
Richmond Park as a background and the Thames 
valley spreading beneath. The precise reason of 
this is not very clear. Richmond Park and the val- 
ley of the Thames would scarcely have any effect 
on a Wagner theatre or its performances. It is 
calculated that a sum of £50,000 to £100,000 may 
be required to carry out the scheme, and the object 
of this preliminary circular is to find out what in- 
terest may be felt in the plan and what support may 
be relied upon from the general public. Twenty 
thousand subscribers at £5 each, or half the number 
at £10 each; five thousand subscribers at £20 each, 
or two thousand at £50 each; one thousand subscrib- 


Mr. 


found among his 


ers at £100, or one hundred at £1,000 each, 
Schulz-Curtius thinks might be 
patrons. 

Will this enterprise meet 
much talked of English National theatre ? 
its vast wealth, America is not ready for such an 
Is it not strange that the two great 


the same fate as the 


Despite 


undertaking. 
Anglo-Saxon nations should be behind the Latins 
in the fostering of art? It is not only strange, but 
it is a shame, a national shame, that millions are 


spent extravagantly, but not one cent for art. 


MORE ABOUT BISMARCK. 
HAT 


practical admirer of music 


Bismarck was no real lover—that is a 
may be gleaned 
from the story of his relations with Wagner. Pos- 
sibly his known love of music prompted Wagner to 
petition him for help in bringing the Bayreuth idea 
to realization; a petition which was not answered 
through no fault of Bismarck’s. In -writing of the 
i876 festival Wagner has told us why he thought 
that the Chancellor might aid him. At one time it 
had been the composer's wish to see his festivals 
presented to the nation by a German prince (the 
King of Bavaria), as a royal gift, but the idea when 
mooted aroused such a storm of opposition that 
Wagner voluntarily withdrew it, not wishing to 
bring down a storm of abuse about the head of his 
patron. It was then that the composer thought of 
appealing to the “haply re-awoken German spirit in 
those spheres to which its cultivation would neces- 
sarily seem a point of honor,” and accordingly he 
made no delay in courting the interest of the Im- 
perial Chancellor for the pursuance of his work. 
Wagner frankly confesses that if Dr. Busch’s ac- 
count of Bismarck’s conversation at Versailles had 
been published he would not have dreamt of en- 
“The German 


Berlin, 


listing the Chancellor's sympathy. 
Art and Policy” dispatch to 
having as Wagner naively admits, met with no rec- 


German 


ognition, and a subsequent appeal to “those spheres” 
to read the last two pages having also been received 
in silence, Wagner came to the natural conclusion 
that to expect help from such a quarter was pre- 
sumptuous. However, he was advised by the Bar- 
oness M. von Schleinitz, who had worked so hard 
on his behalf in aristocratic circles, to approach the 
to substantial assist- 


Kaiser himself “with a view 


ance.” The petition was immediately granted and 
the Imperial Exchequer was commanded acording- 
ly, but on the remonstrance of its president, the 
matter was dropped, and Wagner never received his 
“substantial assistance.” The Exchequer directed 
Wagner to apply to the Reichstag, but the composer 
replied that he meant to appeal to the grace of the 
Kaiser and to the insight of Bismarck and not to 
It subse- 


had 


the “fads of Messieurs the Deputies.” 
quently transpired that Bismarck himself 
known nothing of the matter, as the President of 
the Exchequer, Delbriick, had kept affairs entirely 
in his own hands. But it is open to doubt if Bis- 
marck would have helped Wagner even if he had 
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seen the petition. The Iron Chancellor’s hatred of 
all who held political opinions opposed to his is well 
known, and though he would not consider the re- 
habilitated Wagner as an important opponent it is 
quite certain that the revolutionary political opinions 
once held by Wagner must have been known to him. 
If Bismarck had read “German Art and German 
Policy” he must at least have been interested in a 
musician who, writing a year after the defeat of 
the Austrians at Koniggratz, in 1866, could foresee 
the necessity of a war with France, and who, in 
many passages, shows how thoroughly he had 
grasped the ultimate destiny of the German nation, 
although the emperor-maker might not have liked 
some of the political sentiments of the pamphlet, 
nor would he, perhaps, have relished the apostheosis 
of Bavaria and its king. However, previous to 
sending this pamphlet, Wagner had shown his loy- 
alty by judiciously inquiring if he might compose 
a piece of music to be performed at a musical serv- 
ice in honor of the soldiers slain in the war with 
France, if such a solemnity were contemplated. He 
was told that on such a joyful occasion as the re- 
‘urn of the victorious troops it was inappropriate 
to make a painful impression by bewailing the 
dead ; nothing daunted the composer suggested an 
other composition to “accompany the entry of the 
troops,” but as that would have necessitated alter- 
ations in arrangements already settled he was ad 
vised not to make a formal proposal—and so the 


Kaisermarsch” was arranged for the concert 


JEAN DE PARIS? 
= following cablegram appeared in_ the 
>) 


un 
LonpDoN, Sept. 1 \ dispatch to the Daily Mail from 
Paris says that i committe being formed ir that city to 
establish a model vocal conservatoire Jean de Reszké 


will be the principa 


The school will be 1 y endowed Its promoters be 
long to the richest families of France M. de Reszké has 
expressed his entire approval of the scheme, and has prom 


ised his co-operation, his other engagements permitting 

The clause of contingency does not fail to appear 
in this as in other printed items about the move 
ments of Jean de Reszk« The fact is the tenor is 
too amiable and too clever to refuse absolutely his 
co operation with many schemes of the above sort 
He has, however, always taken the liveliest interest 
in the art of singing and its practitioners, and has 
vaguely hinted that when his days of usefulness had 
expired as a public singer, he might give some of 
his time to the vocal interests of the next genera 
tion. We have heard of his sympathy with several 
young American singers, but whether this sym- 
pathy will ever become enlarged and official time 
alone can tell. Jean de Reszké’s engagements are 
booked until the beginning of the next century 
He will certainly have little leisure to devote to a 
vocal school in Paris or elsewher 

The Evening Sun thus commented upon. the 
above despatch: 

“Jean de Reszké is to be the principal of a school 
of music in Paris. M. Paderewski has given up 


concerts to become a mere drawing room musician 


What are we coming 

Who says Paderewski is becoming a mere draw 
ing room musician? He has played in public dur 
ing the past season, and the date of his November 
recital in London is announced. That he may re 
visit us next spring is still on the cards. His draw 


ing room engagements last season were confined to 


*a solitary appearance 


Two Notable Works. 


Ovide Musin, the violinist, will play for the first time in 
this country the new “Russian Concerto,” by Lalo, at the 
coming Worcester Festival, and also his new “Mazourka,” 
No. 2. which he has just finished, and which will be pub 
lished early this winter 


THE 





MUSICAL 








To THE Younc WIFE 


\re you content, you pretty, three-years’ wif« 
Are you content and satisfied to live 
On what your loving husband loves to give, 
And give to him your life? 
Are you content with work—to toil alone 
To clean things dirty and to soil things clean 
lo be a kitchen-maid, be called a queen 
Queen of a cook-stove throne ? 


\re you content to reign in that small space 
\ wooden palace and a yard-fenced land 
With other queens abundant on each hand 

Each fastened in her place? 


s ‘ 
Fave you no dream of life in fuller stor« 


Of growing to be more than what you are? 
Doing the things you now do better far 
Yet doing others—more? 


What holds you? Ah, my dear, it is your throne 
Your paltry queenship in that narrow plac« 
Your antique labors, your restricted space 
Your working all alone! 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
HE meaning of Mrs. Stetson’s poem is just this: 
Are you content, artistic young woman, to 
give up your chances of a peaceful home life for 
the storm and stress of an artistic career? 

Of course, you are not, and depend upon it, you 
will not be happy in artist’s life. The most elo 
quent irony of existence is that either way you are 
bound to regret—which has been said of marriage 


and of celibacy 


One of the most delightful books of the summer 

genuine summer reading—is William Dean How 
ells’ “The Story of a Play It will not stir the blood, 
but then no one wishes to have jangled nerves in 
these languid, sultry September days. Mr. Howells, 
whose art grows finer and more veristic in every 
new work, is at his most charming in this careful 
study of an actor and a dramatist and his wife. The 
characters are very American and the conduct of the 
tale is at once a model and a reproach to those writ 
ers here who pitch their style too high and draw 
their creatures after the manner of the yellow jour 
nalists. Everything in “The Story of a Play” has 
happened and was not invented. This you feel, and 
Mr. Howells’ humor is all the better for not being 
too obvious It is the pedal bass of the book. New 
York theatrical life is just hinted at, but it is effect 
ive nevertheless. Mr. Howells is a master of his 


material 


Someone sent me—possibly knowing of my aver 
sion to the writer—a copy of Henry Sienkiewicz’'s 
“So Runs the World.” It contains the most hope 
lessly inadequate study of Emile Zola imaginable 
(ne may not subscribe to this great writer’s the 
ories, but at least he is no cheap moralist, no per 
petrator of flimsy fiction. Sienkiewicz is the Hall 


Caine of Poland. I need say no more 


rhe latest contribution of M. Isidor Philipp to the 
literature of piano technics is a series of exercises 
for the independence of the fingers. They are in 
the style of Eggeling, and a certain section of Tau 
sig’s daily studies, only more advanced. That they 
are useful I have no doubt. There is now a genu 
ine Philipp school for the piano, and nothing more 
modern is in the market. 


As the tour de force of an entertainment once 


given at an English country-house, it was arranged 
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that the children should present an original play, to 


| hemselves Che 


be entirely written and acted by t 
, 


play turned out to be surprisingly well written, and 


would have won much praise but for the ending 
his was the story of the play \ gallant knight 
joined the brave King Richard in one of his cru 


sades in Palestine. Nothing having been heard from 
him for more than seven years, the conviction was 
forced on his faithful wife that he was dead Che 
villain came to her and wanted her to marry him, 
but at the critical moment the knight reappeared 
and clasped in his arms his lady, who had never 
ceased to love him Then explanations came, and 
he told of his many noble achievements In short, 
dear wife,” said he I have never been idle an in 
stant.”” “And I, too, my lord, have not been idle,” 
she said, with pride; “see!” ind here she led out 
before the electrified audience four lovely children 


to be pre sente d for the first time to the ir father 


et ever nev This is more mod 
ern: 

Youthful Britisher—My pa has got a Mus. Bac 
(Jxon 

Youthful Yanke That's nothing; my pa gets a 


canvasback duck whenever he likes 


Maurice Arnold, the composer, sends me a new 
story of Professor Cohen, the great botanist \r 
l 


nold met the learned mar ile he was studying 


with Bruch at Breslau 

\t one of the concerts Professor Cohen attended 
in company with his wife and ear-trumpet \ mod 
ern work was given During the climax the trom 
bones blasted and the tamtam and cymbals crashed 
with ferocity. Cohen put up his trumpet and ex 
‘laimed to his wife 


‘Pauline, Pauline, what a delightful pianissimo!” 


* 
> * 
Mrs \ ance Phe mpsor vho in professional life 
is known as Mlle. Severir the pantomimist—has 
encountered the fin-de-siecle tramp. She was on 


the lawn of her summer home at Scarborough-on 


Hudson the other day when a desperate looking fel 
low with a fierce piratical beard came to the fence. 

, Madan *e he said, 1! 1 reticent voice Madam 
may I trouble you for a little bromide? I’ve been 
drinking and really I’m very nervous.” Mrs 
Thompson told him that she did not keep a drug 
store, but if cooking brandy ld do rh 
gentleman was profuse in his thanks The brandy 


was just the thing 
Iv the way, if those critics who are fond of call 
ing Vance Thompson a “decadent poet” could see 


him pulling a heavy boat against the tide with two 


hundred pounds of music critic as ballast, they 
might continue to call him poet, but withdraw the 
“decadent.” Powerful muscles and broad back are 
not usually associated with a puling decadent 
Thirty vears have passed since Gustave Flaubert 
published his third vel, “L’Education Sentimen 


tale,” and whether it was the unhappy title or the 


] 


political condition of France at the time Tourg 


neff declared that it was the former—the big bool 
of five hundred pages failed to attract much atten 
tion. There were no public prosecutions, as in th 
se with “Madame Bovary,” nor did the subject 


matter invite the controversy of archzologists, s 


to the chagrin of the great pupil of Chateaubria: 


and Balzac this masterpiece of “pitiless observa 


tion” hardly aroused a protest lo be sure, M. Rene 


Paillandier saw in its pages a covert attack on 
the idea of young manhood, but then M. Taillandier 
was given to the discovery of literary mare’s nests 
and, the Franco-Prussian war intervening, one of 
the greatest d ‘scriptive nove Ic was llowe d to re 


pose in dusty peace 


\s George Moore, in one of the most luminous 


and most acute of his criticisms, so truthfully says, 
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“since then it has been read by novelists in search 
of material, and they held their tongues, partly be- 
cause it was easier to steal than to appreciate, partly 
because they did not wish to draw attention to their 
thefts.” Yet “L’Education Sentimentale” was not 
altogether missed by the critics. Paul Bourget won 
his way to critical fame with his exhaustive study of 
its creator; Henri Taine wrote sympathetically of 
Flaubert ; Henry James, who will yield to no one in 
his admiration of the dead master, frankly confesses 
the novel is dead, is as sawdust and ashes, while 
George Saintsbury cannot sufficiently praise it. It is 
for him a “whole Comédie Humaine of failure in two 
volumes,” and Flaubert “can do with a couple of epi- 
thets what Balzac takes a page of laborious analysis 
to do less perfectly.” It remained for Mr. Moore 
to cry the work to heaven and to point out that while 
Balzac might have written “Madame Bovary,” no 
one but Flaubert could have produced “Sentimental 
Education.” 

Mr. Moore is right; the novel is stupendous, it is 
appalling in its magnitude, its handling of the un- 
promising material of life; in its piercing analysis, 
power of concrete characterization, and overwhelm- 
ing mastery of style. “The ignoble pleases me,” 
Flaubert said once; “it is the sublime of the lower 
slopes.” ‘“‘L'Education Sentimentale” is the very 
lowest slope of the ignobly sublime. And _ thirty 
years have passed before an English garb, such as 
it is, has been given the novel. The translator of 
what the publisher (H. S. Nichols, London) calls 
an “authorized version” is D. F. Hannigan, L.L.B. 
He has accomplished his formidable task as well 
as could be expected. His prose is pedestrian ; only 
a Flaubert could paraphrase Flaubert. If you can’t 
read the French, by all means read this version, 
which is as a gray engraving when compared to the 
rich coloring of the original. The music, the mar- 
velous and canorous music of Flaubert is altogether 
missing, but as Mr. James says, Flaubert’s “pomp 
of syntax is addressed, in his code, peremptorily 
to the ear,” so this omission cannot be helped. 

“The great artists are those who impose on 
humanity their particular illusions,” cries Guy de 
Maupassant, after serving seven long years of ap- 
prenticeship to Flaubert and literature, with what 
glorious results we all know. Flaubert’s particular 
illusion was so completely magnificent that but few 
of his intimates absolutely realized it. Life, he con- 
fessed, was to him a bad odor; “it was like an odor 
of unpleasant cooking escaping by a vent-hole,” yet 
with all his love of the exotic, of the barbarous, of 
the Orient, he forced himself to see it, handle it, 
estimate it, and write of it. When he wished to 
roam in the East or in old Carthagenian times, he 
took up the history of the daughter of Farmer 
Roualt, and we got Emma Bovary. When Egypt 
and the Thebaid tempted him with its ascetic gloom 
and dream splendors, he resolutely tied himself to 
his monkish desk at Croisset and worked for six 
years at “Sentimental Education.” 

Picture to yourself this green-eyed Norman giant, 
stalking up and down his terrace spouting aloud 
Chateaubriand, whose sonorous, cadenced lines were 
sourget re- 
was from 
“Elle répand dans le bois ce grand secret 


implacably engraved on his memory. 
lates that Flaubert’s favorite 
“Atala”: 
de mélancholie qu'elle aime a raconter aux vieux 
chénes et aux rivages antiques des mers.” One re- 
calls Matthew Arnold’s love for Maurice De Guer- 
in’s “Centaur” and his eternal quotation of that 
marmoreal phrase, “but by the shores of what ocean 
have they rolled the stone that covers them, O Maca- 
reus? 


passage 


Little wonder, then, that the passengers on 
the steamboat bound for Rouen enjoyed the specta- 
cle of the inspired crazy martyr to style as he paced 
his garden in an old dressing gown chanting the 
swelling cadences of Chateaubriand! 

Relentlessly pursued by the demon of perfection, 
a victim to masked epilepsy, a despiser of the sec- 
ond-hand art of his day, is it not miraculous that 
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Flaubert ever wrote a line? Execution was for him 
a painful parturition; he was delivered of his 
phrases in sweating agony, and yet his first book, 
born after ten years of herculean effort, was a mas- 
terpiece; did not a great critic say, “Madame 
Bovary is one of the glories of French literature.” 
It almost sent its author to jail. Without the toler- 
ation, the adaptability of his dear comrade, Tour- 
geneff, Flaubert took life symphonically. it was a 
sad, serious thing, and to escape its rigors he sur- 
rounded himself in the magic cloud of an ironic 
art; an art addressed to the elect. He felt the im- 
medicable pity of existence, but he never resorted 
to the cheap religious nostrums and political pro- 
phylactics of his contemporaries. He despised the 
bourgeoise ; this lifelong rancor was at once his de- 
liverance and- his downfall. It gave us “Sentimen- 
tal Education” and it also produced “Bouvard et 
Pechuchet.” Judged by the most toilsome stand- 
ards of criticism, Flaubert was a failure, but a fail- 
ure that was monstrous, outrageous, and almost 
cosmical; there is ever something elemental in his 
work. As satirical as Swift, he was devoured by a 
lvrism as passionate as Victor Hugo’s. 
sus of ennui set out to conquer material life, to crush 
it with superb, indifferent hands and was himself 
vanquished by it, and in the smoke and dust of de- 


This colos- 


feat his noble figure went down as if some strange 
meteor had shot from the dark blue to the very 
bowels of the globe. After forty years of toil in 
his hermitage, he left only six books, nearly all mas- 
terpieces, but unluckily not masterpieces for the 
millions. ‘Sentimental Education” is, as I think, 
one of them. 

Flaubert, as Saintsbury justly points out, occu- 
pies “a very singular middle position between 
Romanticism and Naturalism, between the theory of 
literary art, which places the idealizing of merely 
observed facts first of all, and is sometimes not too 
careful about the theory which places the observa- 
tion first if not also last, and is sometimes ostenta- 
His 
was a winged realism of vastly superior sort to any 
of his disciples. The profound philosophic bias of 
his mind enabled him to pierce behind appearances, 


tiously careless of any idealizing whatsoever.” 


and while his surfaces are extraordinary in finish, 
exactitude and detail, the aura of things and per- 
sons is never wanting. His visualizing power has 
never been excelled, not even by Balzac—a stroke 
or two and a man or woman peer out from the types. 
He ambushed himself behind the impersonal, and 
his criticism of life seems hard, cold and cruel to 
those readers who look for the occasional amiable 
fillip of Gautier, Fielding, Thackeray, and Dickens. 
His frigid withdrawal of self behind the screen of 
his art gave him all the more freedom to set moving 
his puppets. It is this quality that caused him to 
be the only naturalist who has found mercy from 
Brunetiére’s remorseless pen. To those who mor- 
tice the cracks in their imagination with current ro- 
manticism, Flaubert will never make his appeal. He 
seems too remote; he regards his characters too dis- 
passionately. This objectivity is carried to danger- 
ous lengths in “Sentimental Education,” for the 
book is low in tone, without much exciting incidents 
—exciting in the Dumas or Stevensonian sense— 
and is besides inordinately long. Eight hundred 
pages—in English—seems too many by half to be 
devoted to a young man who doesn’t know his own 
mind. Yet I swear to you, Frédéric Moreau is a 
man you are sure to meet on your way home. He 
is born in great numbers and in every land, and 
his middle name is mediocrity. Only the golden 
mean of his gifts have not brought, him happiness 
He has some money, being born of middle-class 
parents in the provinces. His mother’s hope, he is 
sent to Paris to the schools, and has just taken his 
bachelor degree when the book begins. On the 
steamboat bound for Nogent-sur-Seine, Fréd- 
éric meets Arnoux, an art dealer, an admirably 
drawn personality, and falls in love with Madame 





Arnoux. That love—the leading motive of the 
work—proves his ruin, and mind you it is his one 
pure love, a sample of Flaubert’s irony, who refuses 
to be satisfied with the conventional minor moral- 
ities and their conventional disposition of events 
Frédéric goes home, but forget Madame 
He is romantic, rather silly, good hearted 
Like the sound of a firm, 
clanging chord his character is indicated at the out- 


cannot 
Arnoux. 
and hopelessly weak. 


set and there is, as far as I can see, little or no later 
development. As the flow of some sluggish river 
through flat lands, oozing banks and neat embank- 
ments, Frederic’s life canalizes in leisurely fashion. 
He loses his fortune, he inherits another, he goes 
back to Paris, he lives in Bohemia—such a real Bo- 
hemia—and he frequents the salons of the wealthy. 
He meanness, hypocrisy, rfa- 
pacity like Rastignac in 
“Cousin Pons,” he is a bit of a snob. He is fond of 


encounters fraud, 


on every side and, 
women, but a constitutional timidity prevents him 
from reaping any success. He is always afraid of 
some one “coming in. When he does assert him- 
self he fears the sound of his own voice, yet in the 
duel with Cisy—one of the most superbly satirical 
set pieces in any literature—he is apparently brave. 
His relations with La Maréchale are wonderfully set 
forth, for he is her dupe, yet a dupe with eyes wide 
open and without the power of retaliation. Infirm- 
ity of will allied to a charming person, this young 
man is an immemorial figure. He is not the hero, for 
the book is without one, just as it is plotless and 
Elimination is practiced un- 
The 


vanishes on a 


seemingly motiveless. 
ceasingly, yet the broadest effects are secured. 
looseness of construction 


Almost fugal in treatment is the 


apparent 
second reading. 
development of episodes, and while the rhythms are 
elliptical, large, irregular rhythms there always are— 
the unrelated, unfinished, unrounded, decomposed 
semblance to life is all the while cunningly pre- 
What Mr. James would call the “figure in 
the carpet’ the decorative, the thematic pattern is 


served. 


never lost, the assonant web being densely spun, 
exquisitely spun. The whole vook floats in the air, 
it is a miracle work. Mr. Moore rapturously com- 


pares its polyphony to Wagner's “Tristan und 


Isolde.” 


loom. 


It is full of the clangor and buzz of Time’s 


For me Rosalie Arnoux is the unique attraction. 
She is one of the most charming portraits in French 
fiction, and, oddly enough, a perfectly virtuous 
woman. The aroma of her character pervades the 
pages of this wonderful “encyclopedia of life.” 
What shall | tell you of the magical descriptions of 
the ball at the Alhambra and other masked balls at 
La Maréchale’s; of the duel; of the street fighting 
during the revolution of ’48; of the cynical journal- 
ist, Hussonet, a type for all times ; of the greedy Des 
Laurien; of peevish Senecal; of good-hearted Dus- 
sardier; of Pellerin, who reads all the works on 
zsthetics extant so as to paint beautifully; of Mlle. 
Vatnaz, skinny, slender, amorous and enigmatic? 
What shall I say of M. Roque, of Louise, of the 
Madame Dambreuse and her sleek 
Fréd- 


actor Delmar; 
infidelities; of her avaricious husband; of 
éric’s foolish mother, so like himself; of Regimbart, 
formidable, thirsty Regimbart, with his oaths, his 
The list is not 
And 
It is 
the philosophy of disenchantment and about the book 


daily café-route and his bravado? 
large, but every figure is painted by a master. 
the vanity, the futility, the barrenness of it all! 


hangs the inevitable atmosphere of defeat, of morti- 
fication, of unheroic resignation. It is life, com- 


monplace, quotidian life, and truth is stamped on its * 


portals. All is vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
tragedy of the petty has never before been so mock- 
ingly, so menacingly, so absolutely displayed. An 


Yes; and it proves noth- 
ing except that life is but a rope of sand. Read it 
if you care for art in its most quintessentialized 
form, but if you are better pleased with the bravery 
and show of things external avoid this novel, I be- 


unhappy book, you say! 
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seech you, for it is as bitter in the mouth as a page 
torn from Ecclesiastes. 

“While remaining itself obscure,” writes George 
Moore, in his happiest critical vein, “this novel has 
given birth to a numerous literature. The “Rougon- 
Macquart’ series is nothing but ‘L’Education Senti- 
mentale’ rewritten into twenty volumes by a pro- 
digious journalist—twenty huge balloons which bob 
about the streets, sometimes getting clear of the 
housetops. Maupassant cut it into numberless walk- 
ing sticks; Goncourt took the descriptive passages 
and turned them into Passy rhapsodies. The book 
has been a treasure cavern known to forty thieves, 
whence all have found riches and fame. The 
original spirit has proved too strong for general 
consumption, but, watered and prepared, it has had 
the largest sale ever known.” 

To this list of names Mr. Moore might have 


truthfully added his own! 


‘*The Fortune Teller.’’ 

It is apparent that M. Witmark & Sons, in publishing 
the music of Victor Herbert’s new comic opera, “The 
Fortune Teller,” are certainly making strides to identify 
themselves with publications of a higher class of music 
than that they have achieved their fame with. They are 
certainly to be congratulated 

Rudolf King. 

Rudolf King, the noted pianist and teacher of Kansas 
City, has just entered upon his fifth season of teaching in 
that city. Judging from present indications, the coming 
year promises to be the most prosperous one Mr. King 
has ever experienced. His classes are now almost com 
pletely filled, and his two assistants, Mrs. W. A. Pearce 
and Miss Ewing, have charge of all preparatory pupils, as 
usual. Mr. King will also be heard in piano and piano 
and lecture recitals in and around Kansas City, his man 
ager having secured a large number of dates ahead 


EB. M. Bowman. 

E. M. Bowman, organist, director and teacher, was 
elected last week president of the Squirrel Island Athletic 
Association and Yacht Club. The association has a fine 
campus for baseball, tennis, golf, croquet and field sports 
and the waters around Squirrel Island, which is situated 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the Kennebec River 
are famous for yachting. Under Mr. Bowman’s energetic 
administration the ball field is being brought up almost 
to a league standard: new tennis courts are being mad 
which will be equal to any in the country; golf links 
are being laid out, and a general scheme of yacht races 
matches and tournaments is being planned for the season 
of ’99 

United States Senator William P. Frye, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and _ just 
chosen a member of the Peace Commission; A. H. Dav 
enport, a prominent business man in Boston and New 
York, and Edward Stanwood, managing editor of the 
Youth's Companion, are the vice-presidents of the associa 
tion, while Alexander Doyle, the New York sculptor, is 
its secretary. Senator Frye takes an active interest in 
the affairs of the club, and always attends the important 
events, especially baseball matches 

It was during a meeting of Mr. Bowman's executive 
committee on the veranda of Mr. Davenport's spacious 
cottage that the telegram from President McKinley was 
handed Senator Frye, insisting on his acceptance of the 
duty of serving on the Peace Commission, and, on the 
way home with Mr. Bowman, after this meeting. it was 
to him that the Senator first communicated his probable 
acceptance of the honor and responsibility imposed 

Mr. Bowman and family are expected to return to New 
York this week and he will at once resume his teaching 
at Steinway Hall and his direction of the big chorus in 
Brooklyn known as the Baptist Temple Choir 

Mr. Bowman writes that he is in the best of physical 
condition for his arduous duties during the coming sea 
son, and that he has enjoyed a pleasant vacation 
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Another Suggestion. 

EcHO LAKE, N. J. August 26, 1896 

EFERRING to your issue of the 24th inst., page 21 
“Signatures for Minor Scales,” isn’t this simpler and 


better? 





Cc major. A minor, G ma, E mi. D ma. B mi, 
f) Lad 
a - —— Ce + See 
- —~ < —— a —* etc 
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F major. D minor. 
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The sign indicating the sharpening of the seventh note 
f the minor scale to be much smaller than the sharps and 








flats of the established signatures. I do not claim the 
ibove as original—I saw it in print years ago. A. S. C 


A Protest. 


| CANNOT see why Tue Musicat Courter should print 
the wranglings indulged in by Dr. Muckey and “Cri 


tique,” which have appeared in the late issues of your paper 
It may be a relief to “Critique” to politely call Dr. Muckey 
a fool, and it ma¥ be equally relaxing for Dr. Muckey to 
have an opportunity to prove that he is not one, but why 
oh why, can they not meet in some secluded spot, properly 
equipped with coffee and “stuffed clubs”—or more potent 
still, their voluminous articles—and fight it out 

“Methinks much learning hath made these men mad.’ 
Dr. Muckey seems to labor under the mistaken idea that to 
understand the vocal apparatus and its mechanism is all 
that is necessary to singing—or, if you please, emitting a 
perfect tone. I possess what my teacher is pleased to call a 

magnificent voice,” but, as she scathingly remarked to me 
once, “What is a voice without art back of it? If you 
want the finest voices in the world go to our cooks and 
laundresses—but do they make singers? No!” 

Singing is not physical, and that is why scientists never 
get beyond physical mechanism of the voice and the mus 
cular modus operandi of tone production, and, too, that is 
why they cannot understand the terms used among artists 
to express what is readily inexpressible 

As “Critique” well says: “All words have broad, general 
meanings which are expressions of conditions. When aj 
plied to specific uses these meanings vary.” Only the artis 


tic can really understand music or any of the arts, and it is 


useless to try to bring these things to the inartistic mind 

As well talk to a man who is lor blind of the glories 
of the blue sky An artistic soul, if he had never studied 
music in the world, would intuitively know what “color” 
means as applied to tone So if a word conveys the true 


meaning to the listener, what more is necessary? 


We all know that a gesture, a look, may mnvey mear 
ing without words at all No one can teach music by 
words merely, and I hope it will be many years before we 
have “lessons on vocal music by mail.” as we already ha 
them in law and journalism—much to the confusior 
those honorable professions Then, again, I say n tl 
name of suffering students, whv not let these people fight 


it out by themselves somewhere? 

The reason it seems to one who has not learned much 
but who has applied her powers of reasoning to the ex 
tent of her poor ability, that we have dirty (perhaps Dr 
Muckey will not know what I mean, but artists will), un 
certain singing or “tone production” or “tone placement” 
(any word that expresses the thought) is that pupils. and 
too often teachers, have such a dirty, uncertain concept 
of what constitutes a pure tons A child beginning to 


walk is at first uncertain in his movements and falls 





and again. Why? Because he has no set idea of what 
he wants to do. The moment he forms the thought “T 
want to go to that window,” for instance, he picks up 
his little legs and toddles over, and the more certain his 
idea is the more certain are his motions. It seems to me 
that singing is exactly in line with this thought. When, 
through cultivated tastes and well directed thought. we 
have a true concept of a pure tone, fixed and certain, we 
shall bring out that tone in all of its purity. The vocal 
mechanism will be the obedient servant of the mind 


19 








It is just as absurd to talk of the action of the extrinsic 
muscles to a pupil as it would be to tell a prize-fighter 
about the action of his biceps in punching a bag. (There 
is “art” in the latter, too, you may know.) He is not 
thinking of his arm or wrist muscles He is watching 
that bag that it does not fly back and “draw first blood’’- 
I know, for I have tried it. The singer has a thought 
or idea of the tone that she wishes to produce and she needs 
no knowledge of her throat muscles to help her do this 

I could not draw a picture or a figure if I knew every 
muscle in my hand and all the visual angles of the eye 
and studied all my life, yet the artist could draw a figure 


with his toes if his hands were disabled. Then, again, 


ll 
why all this display of learning on subjects wholly im- 
pertinent to the issue? Granted all learning (if it be 
learning of truth) enlightens one as he can assimulate it, 
and perhaps the broadest education best fits one for 
bringing out the divine qualities of music, but a “little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” and I fear that is what 


yf acquiring from the learned discourses 


we are in danger 
above referred to 

It seems there always has to be just so much “hocus 
pocus,” just so much “twaddle” about “method,” when all 
there is in teaching anything, music not excepted, is to 
reach the student’s thought. What would reach me might 
not reach anyone else, so it follows that there must be as 
many “methods” as there are pupils So it seems clear 
that the best teacher is the one who has the highest ideal 
of tone, the acutest ear to detect shades of tone, the most 
sympathetic thought and the most conscientious motives 

The teacher can show by example and can hold the 
pupil to as nearly a straight line as possible, but after that 
the pupil must grow and do her own thinking. If the 
pupil be an artist in soul the artistic tone will find its way 
out. If she is not artistic all the physiology in the world 
will not make a singer of her 

I do not know why we should expect every ambitious 
student of vocal music to become an artist when perhaps 
the only excuse for her studying is that some misguided 
friend had told her that she “had a voice,” and she thought 
it would be “lovely” to sing like Melba and get a few 
thousand dollars a night, utterly regardless of her lack of 
art or the mentality necessary for the work. Certainly 
every voice can be cultivated into graceful, pleasing modu- 
lations, and this should be done—and it is no mean thing to 
have accomplished—but I pray thee do not blame the teach- 
ers if all students do not become artists even after the most 
painstaking efforts on the part of both teacher and pupil 
Too many square people try to fill round holes because they 
look so comfortable, but it will not work 

Let Dr. Muckey go after the different art schools, and 
teach students there to draw by enlightening them on the 
subject of the action of the muscles of the hand and eye 


He is too partial to us music students A SrupENT 


Miss Elizabeth Boyer. 

Miss Elizabeth Boyer, the contralto, is spending her va 
cation in California, and will return to New York the latter 
part of this month 

Samuel P. Warren's Concert. 


r} ening of August 20 a concert was given at Great 


Barrington, Mass., by Samuel P. Warren, the organist, 
sisted by Mrs. M. Stone, soprar and Miss Pearl Sex 
mpan 
vas the prog: 

Marche Pontificale F. de la Tombelle 
\ndantino in A flat, op. 94, No. 2 Schubert 
(Arranged by W. T. Best.) 

Toccata in F Bach 
Soprano solo, Hosanna! Praise be Thine Granier 


Easter Song.) 


Mrs. M. Louise Stone 


L.’Adieu du Soldat, Morceau Caracteristique Pauer 
(Transcribed by S. P. Warren 

Ave Maria Chipp 

Marche Religieuse in F, op. 107 Saint-Saéns 

Andante Cantabile in A flat Widor 

Concert Piece, Allegro, in B Parker 

Soprano solo, May Morning Denza 


Mrs. M. Louise Stone 
Improvisation 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg Wagner 
(Transcription by S. P. Warren.) 
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139 Kearny Street, 


‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., August 31, 1998. f 


T would give me very much pleasure to write of the 
| awakening of the orchestra in San Francisco after the 
summer vacation, but alas! I have nothing to say, or rather 
there is nothing to say. That there is a hitch somewhere 
is apparent because no announcements have been made, no 
circulars have been issued, in short nothing has been done 
to make a start. 

The directors are ready, the 
seems to be understood that Fritz Scheel, 
of this organization, is 
what he wants to do. It is generally supposed that he has 
other offers which tempt him. Of course, there is no use 
Scheel is not the only one in pursuit of a 


orchestra is ready, but it 
the valuable and 
uncertain about 


magnetic leader 


in philosophies ; 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

To know when one is well off is an art in itself, and one 
which very few people possess. Unfortunately Scheel is 
not in possession of it and does not realize that for just his 
work and for him in particular this is the most magnificent 
field in America, not excepting New York, where there are 
hardships which are removed here. 

In all probability Scheel will give his definite answer 
but if not what then? Will the orchestra pass into 
“innocuous desuetude” because of Scheel’s decision or 
indecision? The enthusiasm with which the season closed 
should have left and did leave some on which to open. 

Teachers had succeeded in getting their pupils inter- 
ested and everything pointed to a continuance and an in- 


soon, 


crease of interest. 

There is only one course open, and that is to go ahead 
and organize the orchestra just as it was, and then to 
put in Scheel or as director. It is said 
that there is a strong faction which says “Scheel or no 
This may be true in a certain sense only, mean- 
ing Scheel equally good, and truly 
cannot resent this feeling, because who will tolerate a 
retrogression, and why should there be a retrogression? 

The matter then should go ahead and when the time 
comes to decide upon a conductor the world is wide 
enough from which to select the proper man, for whom 
the field is a magnificent one. Remember always. I said 


the 


someone else 


one.” 


or someone one 


proper man 


-_ * * 


The Tivoli continues to draw enormous houses and to 
give unqualified satisfaction. In ‘La Giaconda” Carrie 
Roma alternated in the leading role with Lichter, and did 
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it with remarkable success Roma has a splendid voice, 
which she uses beautifully. Her high notes are especially 
If Roma had a chance to develop 
heard from and in no un- 


clear and agreeable 
in grand opera she would be 
certain terms. 

De Vries is adding to his laurels upon every appear- 
ance; His “T Pagliacci’ was superb. 

In Turiddu and Canio, both roles played Rhys 
Thomas, he rose to a greater height than I have yet seen 
both vocally and in action. His appearance is mag- 


Tonio in 
by 


him, 
nificent. 

Marie Brandis sang with much success the part of San- 
tuzza especially where heavy 
demands are put upon the voice. Helen Merrill made a 
very acceptable Lola and sang the part well 

Were Elvia Crox a singer she would have 
pleasing as Nedda. 

The orchestra comes in for its share of praise nightly, 


As a singer she is good, 
most 


been 


the opera is never discussed anywhere but what the first 


words are of the magnificence of this orchestra under 
Max Hirschfield 
These casts were on this week: 


Monpay, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS. 


MIGNON 
Mignon .Mary Linck 
Filina, an actress... .Anna Lichter 
Frederick, a young gallant Elvia Crox 


E dgardo Zerni 
ee, 
alternating } Wn. Schuster 
William H. West 

Chas. T. Swickhard 
Duncan H. Smith 


Wilhelm Meister, a student. Sig, 


Lothario, an aged minstrel 
Laertes, an actor... 
Giarno, a gypsy chief 
Antonio, a servant. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


Santuzza Fri. Marie Brandis 
Lola Helen Merrill 
Lucia . Minna Jurgens 
Turiddu .Rhys Thomas 
Alfio Wm. Pruette 
Followed by Leoncavallo’s opera 
PAGLIACCI 
Nedda Elvia Crox 
Canio .Rhys Thomas 
Tonio ..... Sig Maurice de Vries 
Beppe Arthur Boyce 
Silvio W iiliems H. West 


Next week, sixth week of the grand opera season, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, 
will be presente 1. 


Friday and Saturday evenings, “Rigo- 
On Tuesday, Thursday and 


letto” 


MME. FLORENZA 


*Arona 


PRIMA DONNA, 


The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter- 
preted and adapted. Famous 
Cadenzas. 

ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC 
Only serious pupils accepted 
124 Bast 44th Street, 

NEW VORK. 

Paris Studio until October 





THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


Sunday evenings and Saturday matinee, “Lucretia Bor- 
gia” will be the attraction. 
Theatrical news next week. 


. * * 


On Friday night a concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Society of Alameda was given by Miss Elizabeth 
Westgate and some of her advanced pupils. Whereas 
each pupil served to show the careful and _ intelligent 


teaching that she is receiving, it would be out of ques 
tion to discuss them from the same point as Miss Ella 
Graves, who played the Rubinstein Staccato Etude and 


the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wedding March.” Miss Graves 
only fell short of art in those small points which must 
separate the dilettante from the artist, and to be perfectly 
frank, in many cases such playing is quite as enjoyable 
because of the great possibilities visible. Both teacher 
and pupil have accomplished much and deserve much 
commendation. 

Miss Westgate herself was heard in solo work, and how 


a woman as busy can manage to keep up so good a tech- 


nic was the cause of no small wonder to the large and 
intelligent audience who heard her. Miss Westgate plays 
with a great amount of taste and delicacy of both touch 
and interpretation. Intelligent always, her playing is 
never monotonous. She should be heard more often 

Dr. W. K. Scott, on the program as basso, but whose 


voice is more of a baritone, assisted. This program was 


given: 
Schubert 
atterson 


Military March 


Miss Maud Gerald, Miss Grace P 


Staccato Etude......... ; Rubinstein 
Miss Ella Graves 

She Alone Charmeth My Sadness Gounod 
Dr. W. K. Scott 

DAUD os +. deiteadedsaecesetw aes Godard 


Miss Mary Van Orden 
Cujus Animam (Stabat Mater) 
(Piano and Organ duo.) 
Miss Elizabeth Pennoyer, Miss Nellie 
Paganini Etude 
Prelude and Cradle Song.. 
(Dedicated to Miss Westgate ) 


Rossini 


Steinhauer 
.Schumann 
Alexander 


Polonaise (Military)....... Chopin 
Miss Westgate 
Fantaisie (Les Huguenots) Gounod 
Evensong .. Schumann 
Concert Pe dal Study WG ; Bossi 
(Organ Solos.) 
Miss Steinhauer 
Berceuse in G flat [ijinsky 
\rabesque Wrangell 
Barcarolle , os Grodzky 
Miss Susie Wells 
Toreador Song (Carmen)... sizet 


Dr. Scott. 
Wedding March and Dance of Elves. ..Mendelssohn-Liszt 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 
Miss Graves 
Weber 


Jubilee Overture. Von 


Miss Patterson, Miss Gerald 


o ee 

The death of Prof. John C. Fillmore is very much de 
plored in this part of the country. The Oakland Tribune 
had the following to say: 

Prof. John C. Fillmore. principal of the department of 
music in Pomona College, Southern California, who 
died suddenly this week in the East, was one of the best 
known writers upon music in the country and a piano 
pedagogue of wide reputation. For many years Professor 


Fillmore was a prominent pioneer in musical education in 
Milwaukee, where he founded a private music school whicl 


is still in successful existence. Professur rillmore re 
moved to Southern California several years ago on a 
count of his daughter’s health, and under his experienced 


direction the musical department of Pomona College has 
attained a standard of excellence unexcelled by that of any 
other institution of learning in California. Professor Fill 
more had of late years made a special study of the music 
of the American Indians. and when death intervened was 
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on his way to Boston to deliver lectures upon that subject. 
A few weeks previous he had spoken upon the same subject 
before the congress of musicians at the Omaha Exhibition. 
Several months ago Professor Fillmore visited Oakland 
and was entertained by his relatives, Mr. and Mrs. J. C 
Hill, of Linda Vista Terrace. He leaves a widow and one 
son, who were in Oakland at the time of his death. 

A gigantic concert will be given in Oakland to be fol 
lowed by a similar one in San Francisco by the choruses 
trained by W. L. Tomlins. In Oakland the concert will be 
given in the MacDonough Theatre, where a chorus of 
nearly 350 voices will be heard. The assisting soloists will 
be Mrs. Alfred Abbey, soprano; Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, 
alto; Frank Coffin, tenor; S. Homer Henley, basso; Ma 
dame Marquardt, harp; A. T. Stewart, violin, and Miss 
Constance Jordan, accompaffist 


* * * 


Mrs. Arthur Franklin Bridge, soprano; Miss Edith 
Smith, contralto, and Miss Ethel Smith, violinist, have be 
gun their work again at their studio, 427 Ellis street. The 
three ladies are sisters, whose studies were pursued to 
gether, and now their work is done in the same way. The 
two singers studied here with Madame Rosewald and Miss 
Withrow, in Paris with Madame De La Grange, and in 
Munich with Frau Emilie Kaula, and the violinist studied 
with Marsick in Paris and Benno Walter in Munich 


* * - 


On Thursday the first musical evening of the season 
was given in Byron Mauzy Hall, which is the centre 
iround which many of the prominent musicians of the 
city gravitate. The program was given by pupils of Wil- 
lard J. Batchelder, voice; Bernard Mollenhauer, violin, 
and Emil Steinegger, piano, all pupils discharging their 
duty with credit to themselves and to their teachers, most 
markedly in the case of Mollenhauer’s pupils, Miss Fan- 
nie Burton, who played De Beriot’s Ninth Concerto, and 
Otto Ranhut, who played a “Reverie” by Dancla. 

Alfred C. P. Read has a magnificent, full, rich bass 
voice, which if properly handled ought to be a notable 
one. At the present, of course, it is crude, and the tones 
are not thoroughly placed, but the quality is rare. 

Misses Mary Brown, Ethel Fleeming and Alma Burgis 


gave the piano numbers 


2 * * 


Madame von Meyerinck is engaged in hard work this 
season, having a large class under her care. In conver- 
sation with this enthusiastic and energetic teacher, I 
gained the following information: 

“I believe,” said Madame von Meyerinck, “that there is 
something tangible with which to explain tone produc 
tion or rather placing. I have arrived at this conclusion 
from studying the course as given to the deaf mutes, an 
opportunity offered me while in the East Sea Provinces 
of Russia, where, through the kindness of the director 
of one of the largest establishments for those so afflicted 
I studied.” 

Madame von Meyerinck believes that she gained facts 
not theories for articulation; that the tone must have a 
different focus for different vowels; that two groups of 
vowels: ah, 0, 00, and a, ee require two different sets of 
muscles of the body without reference to the throat; that 
e, which is so hard for deaf mutes, must be harder than 
the other vowels for vocalists; that it must be taught 
by feeling the vibration 

In the school of music established by Madame von 
Meyerinck she has a gymnasium, where she insists upon 


the development of muscles other than those used for 
singing. 

Another addition which must prove a valuable one 
is the connection of Mrs. Henri Fairweather for the dra- 
matic art and lectures on music dramas. In this work 
Mrs. Fairweather may easily stand as one of the most 
brilliant women in the country, as she has a fine delivery, 
much magnetism, and a deep knowledge of her subjects 
Mrs. Fairweather is also available for literary and musi 
cal clubs, and nothing is more advantageous or enjoy 
able than her talks 


, | @ 


Miss May Hurlburt, who has been for seven years con 
nected with the Metropolitan College of Music in New 
York, will arrive in September and will receive pupils 
here and in Palo Alto. Miss Hurlburt will be the first 
teacher of the synthetic method on this coast if I am not 
mistaken. 

Miss Hurlburt refers, with their permission, to Dudley 
3uck, Kate S. Chittenden, Edward Howard Griggs, John 
C. Griggs, and Albert Ross Parsons, president of the 
American College of Musicians of the University of the 
State of New York, which names carry no small weight 
in America and Europe 


* *. . 


| was delightfully surprised by the unexpected appear 
ance in my office of Kathryn Ruth Heyman, the well-known 
pianist of New York. Miss Heyman was called West by 
the death of her mother, who was a resident of Sacramento 

There are attempts being made to have Miss Heyman 
give some recitals while on this coast, as her pianism, which 
has won her much distinction in Paris, London, New York 
and Chicago, is too great to lose the opportunity of hearing 
Miss Heyman is another to add to the list of Californians 
who have won much deserved renown in the musical world, 
and doubtless if she gives San Francisco the opportunity it 
will give her the hearty reception which her art if not her 


origin should demand 


Miss Hilda Newman, who has just returned from Vienna 
where she studied two years under Leschetizky’s personal 
instruction, is opening her work, which will consist of 
teaching and appearing in public. Miss Newman is quite 
enthusiastic in her anticipation, and says that she will con 
fine herself to advanced pupils exclusively, but hopes to 
instill the Leschetizky technic into the beginners as well, in 
which she shows her excellent judgment, and if only par 
ents could be made to understand that more importance 
should be given to a thorough and artistic beginning the 
whole musical atmosphere would be different 

Miss Newman will appear in recital in September, at 
which time she will have the assistance of Minetti, who 
stands among the leading violinists of the Coast 


* * * 


Within a few weeks Beatrice Priest Fine will leave for 
New York to enjoy the benefits of a larger field for work 
San Francisco may well feel proud to send such a charm 
ing representative of California women as Mrs. Fine. As 
an artist she will leave a serious vacancy, for she is one 
of an extremely limited number of singers on the Coast 
who may rightfully lay claim to the word artist. 

Her farewell appearances will occur September 13 in 
San Francisco and September 16 in Oakland. [n San 
Francisco Mrs. Fine will appear in Sherman-Clay Hall, 
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and will have the assistance of Llewellyn Hughes, violin- 
ist, and Robert Clarence Newell, pianist 

In Oakland the concert will occur at the Unitarian 
church, and Mrs. Fine will be assisted by Mr. Newell and 


Arthur Weiss, ‘cellist 


The dates of September 26, 27 and October 1, in Sher 
man-Clay Hall, have been secured by Mr. and Mrs. Du 
rard Lely, who have met with success here in the past 
with the song recitals they give 


* * > 


Miss Regina Newman, whose name appears so tre 
quently in THe Musicat Courter, is a sister of Mrs 
Robert Hockstadter, who as Miss Julia Newman was 
one of San Francisco’s most enjoyable pianists Miss 
Newman has a large circle of friends in San Francisco 
who are waiting with breathless interest for the details 
of the début in Hamburg, which was announced in last 
week’s MusicaL COURIER 


* * * 


In order to see her friends, at a moment when she can 


steal away from the large class enjoying the benefits o 
Anna Miller Wood’s sojourn in this city, Miss Wood has 
issued cards for an “at home’”’ on Saturday, from 4 until 6 


at 2817 Clay street 


Che choir of the Temple Emmanu-El is engaged in very 
hard work for the coming holidays. The services will be 
especially elaborate, as it will be the occasion upon which 
the magnificent new organ will be dedicated. Organist 
Wallace Arthur Sabin and Cantor Stark will divide hon 
ors, as both men are extremely capable and ardent workers 
A new composition of Stark’s will be heard for the first 
time. It is entitled “Day of God,” and is a soprano solo 
and chorus, with flute, violin, ‘cello, harp and organ ac 
companiment. This hymn is set to music in strict con 
formity with the traditional Kol Nidrei. 


* * > 


The following letter of recommendation from Carlyle 
Petersilea, now living in Los Angeles, ought to be enough 
to insure Mrs. A. G. Coleman as a teacher of vocal music: 

Mrs. A. G. Coleman is a contralto of fine voice, which 
she understands how to use to the best possible advantage 
She has musical taste of a very high order and is amply 
qualified as an artist and teacher to fill any position with 
credit and renown (Signed) 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA 

The language is rather positive, and a man like Peter 
silea probably knows what he is talking about and the im 


portance of giving such a recommendation 


* . * 


It will be joyous news to the pupils and friends of Mr 
and Mrs. Ernest Lent, of Washington, D. C., that this tal 
ented couple will return to Washington about the middle of 
September and resume their classes, which are large and 
well established. But a few months have elapsed since 
Mr. Lent came to San Francisco to rest from the pressure 
of his work in the East. Enjoying the climate and the com 
parative rest, he became enthusiastic over California, and 
urged upon Mrs. Lent to join him, much to the distress of 
her pupils, as also his, who disliked to lose their teachers 

After Mrs. Lent’s arrival in this city the inducements 
to return were made so strong that Washington has suc 
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ceeded in calling back two people who stood at the head of 
the profession in that city. It is to be regretted, because 
without a doubt Mr. and Mrs. Lent would have gained an 
enviable position in San Francisco, for the Coast can boast 
of few pianists to be compared with Mrs. Lent, and good 
‘cellists are in place, too. 
Mrs. Lent has enjoyed some notable appearances in con- 
cert in the East and doubtless will be heard from again. 
EMILi£ Frances BAvueR. 


Animals on the Stage. 


GERMAN writer with the thoroughness character- 
A istic of his race has recently been investigating the 
subject of animals on the stage. If he had witnessed the 
performances at the Metropolitan in which horses were 
looked upon as an important spectacular feature and were 
introduced at surprising and quite unnecessary junctures he 
would doubtless have learned something that would have 
given his inquiries additional value. But he was never 
fortunate enough to see them cavort meaninglessly 
through the last act of “Carmen,” for instance. There are 
many experienced persons who believe that an animal on 
the stage is at any time damaging to the illusion. The 
beasts are rarely tractable; their docility is always more or 
less of an accident and they are likely to damage the effect 
of any scene in which they appear. Their effect on it is in 
every case an entirely uncertain factor. They are apt to 
damage the illusion, just as real flowers do in a painted 
garden or the smell of cooking in domestic scenes—an 
experiment in realism which has been tried and even 
praised. One answer that has been made to that argument 
is that real horses in a painted world are no more incon- 
gruous than real men and women, and should not, there 
fore, be thought to injure the effectiveness of a spectacle. 
But it is a fact that horses sometimes do injure the ef- 
fect, and to compare them with human beings is wrong, 
because the latter are indispensable to theatrical perform- 
ances and the spectators are accustomed to them and rec- 
ognize no incongruity in their reality and the pretense of 
everything that surrounds them. But more important is 
the fact that they do what they are expected to do and 
may be relied on to to it. 

It is chiefly in operatic performances that one sees horses 
on the Continental stage, and in the majority of cases they 
have been used merely as a spectacular addition to the scene, 
save in the newer operas that demand them as essential. 
In England, as well as in this country, they are more fre- 
quently seen in the theatres. A race which really had no 
important bearing on the action of the play made a fortune 
for an actor here, and the English racing melodramas 
which were imported met with success here nearly as great 
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as in London. But the use of horses here has nearly a!- 
ways been confined merely to their spectacular effect, and 
that is as true in the opera as it has been in the theatres 
Various devices to make them better adapted to the stage 
have been tried. Their feet have been covered with rub- 
ber to keep them from pounding the boards. They have 
been tied in a way to make them incapable of moving in 
certain directions. But they have, in the opinions of many 
persons, rarely added anything enjoyable to the spectacles 
in which they appeared. They take the interest of the 
audience from everything else because of the suspense 
they excite as to what they will do next. Frightened ac- 
tors and supernumeraries try to keep out of their way. 
The men who are in charge of them, whatever else they 
may accomplish, can never make the beasts appear to take 
the least interest in what is going on. Who has not seen 
Briinnhilde holding on to the bridle of an animal that 
stared amiably out into the auditorium or chewed at the 
scenery with an inquiring expression. It is rather sig- 
nificant that horses have disappeared almost entirely from 
those plays in which they do not form the chief spectacular 
feature. And there are many persons who go to the the 
atres and view this result with satisfaction. 

But the use of animals on the stage has not always been 
confined to their spectacular value nor is the practice a 
new one. The German investigator found that a beast was 
first used in an operatic performance in Paris more than 
three centuries ago. This was in an opera called “An 
dromeda,” given in 1650. There a horse decked out with 
wings was used to represent Pegasus. Long before that, 
in the days of antiquity, animals played an important role 
on the stage, but they were the sort of animals seen in 
“Siegfried” to-day and in “Lohengrin.”” The dragon and 
the swan are the creation of skillful machinists. It was in 
this form that the older plays had to utilize them, as the 
demands made by the writers were less exacting than those 
of sporting melodrama, with a race run by forty horses 
In the “Bells of the Hermitage” there figures a live donkey 
which is not wholly indispensable, and one danger in the 
use of animals is shown from the fact that a donkey once 
used in this opera in a Russian city became the feature of 
the opera. In Kief the audiences looked to the animal as 
the principal attraction, and finally had to be asked not to 
applaud him on his entrance. The prima donna grew jeal 


ous. 


The representation of animals by men in disguise comes 
down from the earliest days of the drama. In “The 
Frogs,” of Aristophanes, an ass is the companion of Bac 
chus and Xanthias is one of the leading figures, and two 
dogs play important roles in ‘““The Wasps,” in which one 
is the accuser and the other the defendant in a contest over 
a piece of stolen cheese. Racine used a similar incident ; but 


made the row between the dogs for the possession of a 
duck. In the old German farce, “Rochus Pumpernickel,”’ 
the ass was one of the elements of the fun, and so was he 
in some of the earlier English plays in addition to having 
figured with regularity in the miracle plays. “Siegfried” 
is one of the few works that has made use of a bear. In 
Goethe’s “Faust” the poodle should figure, and it is thought 
that the scene in the study would be more effective with 
him present. Boito thought him important enough to put 
him in his libretto drawn from the legend. Other birds 
than the Swan of “Lohengrin” and the bird of “Siegfried’s 
forest have been important elements in plays. In ‘The 
Birds,’ of Aristophanes they are predominant, and in a 
German play once highly popular the theft of a child by 
an eagle made the bird one Sf the decisive ele:ents in 
the action. The dog was never known to play so conspic 
uous a role in any other play as in one that led to Goethe’s 
retirement from the direction of the theatre at Weimar. 
In this play the dog has to identify his master’s murderer 
by leaping at his throat in court A disagreement with 
the Grand Duke of Weimar over this episode in the play 
led to a dispute between him and Goethe which brought 
about the dramatist’s retirement from the direction of the 
theatre. Animals sometimes in the cheaper London thea 
tres are called upon to perform in vital incidents in melo 
dramas, but they are never the genuine article, being rep 
resented.—Sunday Sun. 


**How Can the Vocal Art Be Rescued?” 
N regard to Warren Davenport’s article, “How Can the 
Vocal Art Be Rescued?” I wish to say that he has 

voiced my sentiments to perfection. Every word in his ar 
ticle regarding the old masters is true 

I had contemplated sending something of the kind my 
self, but decided to wait until the public had recovered 
from my last attack on the Germans’ singing, but Mr. Dav 
enport has not only saved me the trouble, but has written a 
much better article than I could possibly have written, for 
which I sincerely thank him 

When I read of these monuments being erected and so 
cieties formed to the memory of those so-called singing 
masters I groan in spirit, for it is only a delusion, another 


r 


trap for one’s time and money, and not a bit of sensible or 
artistic singing to show for it 

These “schools” are like a flaming light 

Placed in the window on a summer's night 

Inviting all the insects of the air 

To come and share their pretty winglets there 

Good voices without butt against the pane, 

But when once in butt to get out again 

Mary M. SuHepp 
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Opera at the American Theatre. 


HE second season of opera in English, which was 
opened at the American Theatre last Monday night, 
was ushered in under unusually auspicious circumstances. 
The success of the subscription list and the regular seat 
sale has exceeded that of last year, bearing emphatic testi- 
mony to the fact that the presentations of the Castle 
Square Opera Company are assured a hearty support from 
local music lovers. 

The choice of Von Suppe’s sparkling opera, 
cio,” for the opening night proved eminently wise, for it 
served to exhibit the resources of this admirable lyric 
stock organization. It presented in congenial roles sing- 
ers who have established themselves firmly in public favor 


“Boccac 


last season 

The elaborate investiture especially designed for this 
revival afforded ample indication of the wealth of stage de- 
tail with which it is the intention to embellish all future 
productions at this theatre 

The scenes of “Boccaccio” are laid in Florence during 
the fourteenth century. The artist of the theatre has de- 
vised a series of settings historically correct and spectac- 
ular in effect. The pictorial beauty of the production was 
materially heightened by the picturesque dresses of the 
period, 

The cast was as follows: 


Boccaccio ea sees Lizzie Macnichol 
Leonetto ; eal .Harry L. Chase 
Pietro .. , Joseph F. Sheehan 
Lotteringhi vee Wm. G. Stewart 
Lambertuccio Raymond Hitchcock 
Scalza ; Frank Moulan 
Fratili . S. P. Veron 


Major Domo 
Unknown 


Frank Ranney 
Sol Philip 


A Messenger : Chas. Scribner 
Checco O. W. Risley 
Fresco Maude Marean 
Fiametta Villa Knox 
Beatrice Attalie Claire 
Isabella Gertrude Quinlan 
Peronella Rose Leighton 
Filippa Emma King 
Oretta Aieve Marie Stuart 


ue PerPOoRMANCE 


With the mercury in thermometers mounting near the 
100 mark, with a day’s record of heat prostrations ap- 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 
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palling in its fatality, it seemed inopportune if not ven- 
turesome to essay the initial production of the opera last 
Monday night. 

The public, however, was thirsty for opera, for an im 
mense audience braved the heat to hear Suppe’s fascinat- 
ing music. Nor did the adverse conditions under which 
the opera was given in any way impair the ability of those 
in the cast. The production was, even not taking into 
consideration the heat, a success. The cast proved a very 
strong one. And the opera was staged beautifully. 

Miss Lizzie Macnichol made an ideal Boccaccio, sing 
ing and playing the part with infinite grace and spirit 
Her make-up was flawless. William G. Stewart, capable 
singer and actor that he is, was one of the most admired 
of those in the cast. Harry L. Chase achieved a pro 
nounced success. Miss Villa Knox was very fascinating, 
and Miss Attalie Claire and Miss Gertrude Quinlan did 
their parts effectively. 

Jos. Sheehan, the favorite tenor of the company, was 
heartily welcomed upon his entrance, and had to bow 
repeatedly before he was allowed to go on with his role 
He was a very satisfactory Prince. 

The choruses were sung with precision and spirit and 
the orchestral work was commendable It was really a 
most auspicious opening of the season. 


Signor and Signora De Pasquali. 


rhese artists are successful in all the cities in which they 
appear. See the following: 


Too much praise cannot be given to Madame and Sig 
De Pasquali, the soprano and tenor of the company. The 
former has a pure soprano voice ot great sweetness and 
power, and the latter's sympathetic and cultivated voice 
won the audience from the first evening.—Item, Rich 


mond, Ind 


Madame De Pasquali sang “I’m now Titania,” from 
Mignon, with delightful effectiveness. Her voice showed 
great range and beautiful quality. Her songs were inter 
preted with fine dramatic power. Sig. De Pasquali sang 
the aria “Swan Song” from Wagner's “Lohengrin.” The 
rendition was notable for melody, range and purity of 
tone, aided by dramatic force—Fort Wayne Gazette 


Madame Scalchi, as Azucena, and Sig. De Pasquali, as 
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Manrico, in the duet “Home to Our Mountains,” were 
applauded to the echo.—Grand Rapids Herald 


Signor and Madame De Pasquali fully deserve the 


praises which have been so lavishly bestowed upon them 
The signor’s fine tenor voice was shown to marked effect 
in the character of Faust in Gounod’s master opera. Ma 


dame De Pasquali has a voice which reminds one that 
there is nothing musical as much so as the human voice 
The Saginaw Globe 


Sig. De Pasquali, the tenor, with a fine stage presence 
and with such a clear, resonant voice, rendered artistically 
the “Swan Song,” from “Lohengrin,” one of the best num 
bers of the evening.—Kalamazoo Gazette 


One of the most delightful features of the entire offering 
was the singing of Sig. De Pasquali in his selection from 
“Lohengrin,” displaying a voice of purity and charm. It 
is not often one hears so periect a male voice so well 
handled.—Toledo Evening News 


Madame De Pasquali, the beautiful young soprano ot 
the Scalchi Company, is one of a few in the whole world 
The pure tones of her voice thrill the heart and linger the re 
as pleasant memories. Her rendition of the “Polonais 


from “Mignon,” was an artistic accomplishment.—Evening 
Press, Grand Rapids 
Sig. and Signora De Pasquali delighted the audience 


with their artistic singing in the operatic parts of the en 
tertainment.—Toledo Commercial 


Madame De Pasquali possesses a wonderfully sweet 
its 


lyric soprano voice, and her technic was a revelation, 
equal being seldom if ever heard in this city. Her extreme 
notes were pure and perfect and her voice floated through 
the house in ripples of sweetest melody. One of the gems 
of the evening was her rendition of the “Last Rose of 
Summer.”—Toledo Daily News 


Madame De Pasquali, soprano, more than captivated 
the audience with “I’m now Titania,” fron lignon.”’ 
Her voice is a sympathetic one of great range and under 
perfect control. Her trills in the upper register mplete 
ly won her the hearts of the audience \ fine figure with 
a charming and unaffected demeanor while on the stage 
placed her en rapport with the audience As encore sh 
rendered artistically “Villanelle.’—Waterbury American 
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Sousa’s New Opera. 


T the Knickerbocker Theatre last Monday night “The 
A Charlatan,” a comic opera in three acts, by John 
Philip Sousa and Charles Klein, was given its initial 
presentation 


[his was the cast: 


Demidoft .De Wolt Hopper 


Prince Boris ...Edmund Stanley 
Gogol..... wocecsee atk Price 
Jelikoff....... ...-.+-Alfred Klein 


.Arthur Cunningham 


Captain Peshofki. . George W. Barnum 


Grand Duke..... 


Koreff. oP ....Harry P. Stone 
Showman.......... .....Charles Arthur 
Anna ......Nella Bergen 
Katrinka ......-Alice Judson 
ESTE Ce ae ..Katherine Carliste 
Rt Times, ... 0 a0 isivitdnscasseeneedaren Adine Bouvier 


A torrid wave was hovering over Greater New York, 
whose inhabitants were suffering under a visitation of 
caloric unspeakable in degree and demoralizing in effect. 
[hese adverse meteorological conditions, however, did not 
act as a deterrent to the great army of Sousa’s admirers, 
and the “first night"’ audience was a large and representa- 
tive one. Nor did the intolerable heat have any prejudicial 
influence upon those who sang and acted the opera. 

The scenes in ‘The Charlatan” are laid in Russia, and 
the time is supposed to be the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. A peripetetic professor of the black art figures 
as the most important personage on the stage. He is, of 
course, “The Charlatan.” And he possesses a winsome 
daughter, who proves an important character, too. She is 
palmed off by her father as a genuine princess, and while 
masquerading as such fascinates a young nobleman, who is 
bent upon winning her as his wife. After the usual vicissi- 
tudes attending young lovers the nuptials are solemnized. 
Soon afterward the bride and her father are placed in a 
most disagreeable position, their imposition having been 
exposed. They and a number of aiders are dealt with rig- 
orously by an inflexible potentate who is acting for the 
Czar. There are many funny situations and comical hap- 
penings which afford those in the cast abundant opportunity 
to sing and act. Much vitality is infused in the play, and 
there are no lapses of prolixity to make the audience tired. 

The character of the strolling necromancer is taken by 
De Wolf Hopper, and to say that he makes the most of 
the part is giving him but scant praise. 

The next most important character is the daughter of 
the charlatan, personated by Nella Bergen, who has free 
scope for the display of her lyric art and histrionic ability. 
Her singing was so effective as to win repeated encores. 

The other characters were well sustained. 

Now for a few words touching Mr. Sousa’s work. The 
score shows all the fascinating dash and spirit which char- 
acterize most of the ‘March King’s” compositions. 

The strength of the opera seems well distributed, it be- 
ing hard to determine which of the acts is the best. The 
songs in the first and second acts made pronounced hits 
and were encored. Some of these will soon become pop- 
ular. The ensemble numbers in the second and third acts 
are certainly equal to anything in this line yet accom- 
plished by the composer. Some of the choruses are ex- 
ceptionally fine. And it should be mentioned that the 
orchestration is very effective. “The Charlatan” is be- 
yond question the best thing Sousa has yet done, and is 
destined for a long run. 
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The Ovide Musin Violin School. 


HE fact that Ovide Musin ,one of the well-known vio- 
lin virtuosi of the world, has established a violin 
school in New York has caused some surprise. Some 
cannot understand why so renowned an artist, after he had 
complete a triumphal tournée around the world, should 
assume the humdrum vocation of teaching. But this should 
occasion no surprise. Joachim, Ysaye, Thomson and Mar- 
sick have been teaching for the past twenty years. 
The difference between the career of Musin and that of 
the last three violinists mentioned is that when he left the 





OVIDE MUSIN’S LAUREATE CLASS. 


Awarded First and Second Prizes and Gold Medal at the 
Liege (Belgian) Conservatory, July ll and 12, 1898 


Royal Conservatory at Liege he went to Paris and started 
on the career of a virtuoso, while the others remained at 
Liege for years teaching and playing in occasional concerts 

The careers of Musin and Sarasate are similar, the 
former having begun at the early age of fourteen to star 
under distinguished impresarios from Uhlmann down to 
Mapleson, and having visited nearly every country on the 
globe. Now, arriving at the age of forty-four, he begins a 
noble phase of the artistic life. Moreover, since Musin’s 
appointment by the Belgian Government to the honorable 
post of leading professor of the violin in the Royal School 
at Liege, he has discovered that nothing so delights him as 
instructing talented pupils, of whom he has many 

He holds that in America there is an abundance of tal- 
ent, and all that is needed is its proper development. He 
believes that in time this country will produce violinists of 
the very highest merit. 

In his classes are some singularly talented and ambitious 
students who are imbued with the determination to become 
great artists. Mr. Musin has undertaken a noble work, and 
great appreciation has already been manifested by Amer- 
ican students and musicians. 





Vienna Imperial Opera. 

The Imperial Opera, of Vienna, announces its first 
novelty of the season for October 4, in the production of 
the comic opera entitled “Donna Diana,” by Reznicek. 
This opera has already made a hit in Germany. The 
second novelty will be seen at Christmas in the opera en- 
titled “The Prisoner of War,” by Goldmark. The pro- 
duction of this work will be directed by Mr. Mahler 


COURIER. 


Rosenthal. 


The dates of Rosenthal’s appearances in this city will be 
found on the editorial pages. As a pianist he stands al- 
most supreme. Read the following: 

When Rosenthal seated himself quietly at the piano there 
followed the most astonishing exhibition of piano playing 
ever heard in this city! * * * Even Rubinstein had 
not such a mastery of the keyboard.—N. Y. Herald. 


RoseENTHAL’sS Great Hii 
WITH THIS PIANIST 


CROWD TO HEAR 


PADEREWSK1 TO His LAURELS 


ABOUT. 
HIM SO GREAT THAT 


Moriz Rosenthal, the Polish pianist, took New York by 
storm last night. His success, unlike that of others of his 
art, was purely due to his tremendous virtuosity. * * * 
Authority of style, mastery of technic, absolute command 
of an instrument, which seemed to have become a mere 
plaything in his hands, and a marvelous exhibition of ar- 
tistic achievement, touching the limits of human possibil 
ity—these were the factors which roused an audience of 
musicians and music lovers to the sincerest bursts of ap 
plause a public performer has ever received in this city 

* * * The assertion that Rosenthal is the greatest of 
all technicists cannot be attacked. Such absolute perfec- 
tion was never before exhibited before any American audi- 


ence.—N. Y. World. 


MUST LOOK 
TOOK OUR MUSICIANS BY STORM. 


THE SALE OF TICKETS WAS STOPPED 


ROSENTHAL RE-APPEARS. 


THE GREATEST PIANIST OF THE AGE RE-APPEARS AT CARNEGIE 


MUSIC HALL. 


What a virtuoso this man is! 
probably there has never been one—who has his prodigious 
and prestigious command of the piano. * * * The 
master has come again and his maitre is more complete 
than ever. 

He will not be a fad, he will 
success.—Commercial Advertiser 


There is no one to-day— 





be something better—a 


There is an elan, a dash, a fin de siécle daring and im 
petuosity about this psanist that suggests the telephone and 
every other modern contrivance or invention. Rosenthal 
is essentially alive, vital, human. * * * It is after alla 
question of temperament, and Rosenthal has a healthy one, 
which will remain fresh and unspoiled. * * *—N. Y 
Sun. 


Rosenthal’s playing, it is evident to the discerning ob- 
server, is dominated by a keen and untiring intellectual 
grasp that gives it a value, and a quality quite his own 

y= The great hall was crowded, and the impres 
sion made by the miracle worker was even more profound 
than on his first appearance in the American metropolis 

* * *_N. Y. Tribune. 


I should say, after hearing this new idol of New York's 
music-mad population, that Rosenthal had about six hands 
with an allotment of about sixteen fingers to each of them 
Shut your eyes while Rosenthal is playing and you are 
convinced that what he is doing would be impossible to a 
man with less than ninety-six fingers! Candidly, I do not 
think you can afford to miss Rosenthal—but take your 
opera glass along.—N. Y. Evening Journal 


Such dash and precision, such perfection of execution 
and such an exhibition of skill, pure and simple, have never 
been witnessed here before, and Mr. Rosenthal is entitled 
to the distinction of being an innovator in this line of ef 
fort. Not even the delicately adjusted might and swiftness 
of Paderewski, nor the nimble and exquisite finger work 
of Joseffy can compete with what this new conqueror of 
the keyboard achieved last night. He stands unrivaled in 
this field —Mail and Express 
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358 East 50th Street, New York. 





FLETCHEK MUSIC METHOD 


Simplex and Kindergarten. 
indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 


EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, care Musical Courier. 





Louis J. Baraban, 
MAITRE DE BALLET ET DANSE. 


For Opera Companies, Extravaganza. Spectacular and Pantomime 
Terpsicherean Features, Ensemble Groupings and Gesture (Novel- 
ties, Patriotic and Historic). 

am Clubs, Church and Society Entertainments, Fetes and Public 
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Some Questions for Church Musicians. 


By Cecit P. PooLe 
HERE are several matters that should claim the at- 
tention of those members of the M. T. N. A. who 
are interested in church music, pre-eminent among which 
standard of the musical portion of 
I know, a hackneyed subject, 


is the existing low 
church services. This is, 
but it is one that appeals to all of us who are sincere and 
are working primarily with the determination to prove 
worthy of the art we represent and not with minds con- 
centrated upon the remuneration to be derived. It is all 
very well to say that this is a practical age, and with an 
assumed sapience to relegate sentiment to the sixteenth 
century. The fact remains that no true man or woman 
can feel the slightest glow of genuine satisfaction in pan- 
dering to uncultivated tastes or by posing, with tawdry 
tinsel offerings to Orpheus, as a conscientious worker 
What do I mean? Just this: 
church organists who, in order to tickle the fallow musical 


There are numbers of 


palates of the arbiters of church destinies and curry official 
favor, will serve up veritable trash Sunday after Sunday 
with the disingenuous plea that “the congregation can’t 
appreciate higher class music.” This is avolation of the 
Whose fault is it that the con- 
high class music? Has it 


most pusillanimous type 
gregation doesn’t appreciate 
ever heard any under your régime? For the love of ail 
‘hat is divine in music, do not prostitute your art for the 
sake of a few paltry dollars and seek to avoid the respon- 
If you can’t earn a living by 
more alluring 


sibility by inept sophistries 
conscientious work, get out and find a 
vocation 

Let me tell you of a pertinent case within my own ob- 
servation. I know of a church where, for years, the acme 
of musical attainment was that class of ghastly four-part 
music in which the two upper parts gambol around in 
thirds, followed by the two lower parts in an imitation, 
the climax consisting of an inane reiteration, winding up 
with the dominant seventh of the neighboring key, that 
of the signature key and the chord of the tonic, of course, 
all the closing chords being in as high a position as possi- 
ble. An ambitious organist took charge and his first 
of the li- 
with 


move was to burn up the “Song Collections 
choir and congregation 
There were vig- 
wanted the stuff 


brary and inoculate the 


churchly music of simple construction 
orous protests at first—the old saints 
they had grown accustomed to under the impression that 
it was music and the organist had a struggle. His con- 
tract was for two years and he determined to educate his 
congregation or find a more congenial post At the end 
of fifteen months he rendered one of the ancient anthems 
which was in sheet form and had escaped the flames 
The result was gratified commendation from three of the 
oldest members of the congregation, who had remained 
unregenerate, and a chorus of disgust from all the rest 
That organist is still at that church and he renders the 
productions of the old masters, as well as those of Stainer 
3uck and other modern 


Goss, Barnby, Horatio Parker, 


masters to appreciative audiences. Incidentally his salary 
has grown to twice its original size. 


There is another factor besides lack of conscience and 


GEORG 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 
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courage which is most potent in the direction of poor 
church music, and that is the redundance of trash that is 
constantly being turned out by the smaller publishers who 
cater to uneducated tastes. As the publication of this nau 
seating stuff cannot be prevented the only recourse left is 
to educate those in the ranks of amateur church musicians 
above using the alleged music to which I refer 

There are many young men and women who have not had 
the benefit of a collegiate course and who earnestly desire to 
accomplish something and to make something of themselves 
Their taste is not cultivated; they are without means, but 
within them burns the fire that makes artists. They form 
the largest class of musicians in this country to-day, and, 
leaving aside questions of the moral obligations of man to 
man, those who have had superior advantages cannot af 
ford to ignore them. It is their influence that makes or 
mars the musical atmosphere of the provincial towns, and 
this is reflected to larger cities with telling results; it is to 
their indomitable ambition, coupled with lack of musical 
education, that the profligacy of musically criminal produc 
tions is due. Give these crude but ambitious spirits some 
means of discriminating between good and bad church 
music and the latter will be eliminated. We cannot, of 
course, undertake to completely educate the class referred 
to, but there are many ways in which an occasional help 
ing hand can be offered 

Just here another fatal blockade in the path of progress 
toward better church music obtrudes itself upon the writ 
er’s mind. This is the tolerance of incompetency in rep 
resentative places. Many of you know of prominent organ 
benches occupied by men without any qualifications be 
yond a mechanical knowledge of theory, some ability as 
executants, and a reputation for being “jolly good fellows.” 
What fearful examples for younger organists in a forma 
attend the musically 
wretched services given by these men. The remedy for 
The transgressors are personally 


tive stage who come here and 
this evil is not apparent 
popular, and no one has the courage to appeal to their 
latent ambition. Taken all in all, the elevation of the pre 
vailing standard of church music is a knotty problem, and 
the difficulty is incalculably enhanced by the state of affairs 
last mentioned. Until the best music is heard in the rep 
resentative churches, how can we expect to have it gener- 
ally used in smaller ones? 

Another class of time-servers are those who, by reason 


These 


are usually found in transit from one post to another, 


of sheer laziness, do not render acceptable services 
wondering why their lot is such a hard one. It isn’t nec- 
essary to offer any remarks upon this sort of sloth 


Next in importance to improving the standard of church 
music, at least in the eyes of this association, comes the 
question of making membership in the M. T. N. A. an 
object to choir directors. I have approached several out- 
of-town choirmasters with the suggestion that they join 
the association, and the invariable counter question is 
“What good will it do me?” And I am free to confess that 
I had no rational answer. Now the organists have their 
Guild, which is an admirable establishment in many re- 
the choir directors who are not organists and the 
organists who are not thoroughly educated musicians have 
nothing, unless they join the M. T. N. A., 
world of good material in these two classes of musical 


spects ; 
and there is a 
workers. They will not become members, however, sim 
ply for the pleasure of spending $2 and having their names 
printed in the year book 

Nearly all other national organizations have a definite 
headquarters, a reading and writing room, a file of all ger- 
mane periodicals and a paid secretary to keep things in 
proper condition. Most national organizations have stated 
meetings every month, or at least every quarter, at which 
papers are read and discussions held; the annual meeting 

he chief one of course, and embodies special features of 
could imitate these 


intcrcst and entertainment. If we 
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various organizations in the frequency of their meetings 


and the establishment of permanent quarters, hundreds 
would be attracted to membership who now remain out be 
or will not come to the annual summer 
And if 


this is not practical in the case of the association as a whole 


cause they cannot 
meetings, and there is no other incentive to join 


it might be an excellent plan to create a section of the as 
sociation to be known as the Church Music Section, or the 
Choir Directors’ Section, which might hold meetings of its 
own and carry on work of its own under the supervision 
of a chairman or board appointed by the president. This 
is merely a suggestion, however, and is doubtless inappro 
priate here. 

} 


Another matter that deserves attention by choirmasters 


is tone production. Not an exha stive research int 
physiological problems, but an investigation of the methods 
of successful choirmasters, with a view to arriving at some 
means of guidance for less fortunate but equally zealous 
men. I am not recommending any usurpation of the right 
ful functions of the vocal teachers. Their field of work is 
different from yours in almost all cases \ choirmaster 
cannot always—nay, he seldom can—have a chorus made 
up of proficient vocalists, and in smaller citics a choir even 
of vocal students is a rarity. Therefore it behooves most 
of us to equip ourselves for producing the best results with 
Simply teaching a 


whatever material may be available 


body of singers to follow notation and observe nuances 


parrot fashion is not success. Phrasing, breathing and the 
rudiments of tone production are essentials to artistic work 
and until a choirmaster is capable of teaching these the 
fulfilled 

Much more valuable ideas will be offered to you by the 


most modest ideal cannot be 
gentlemen who follow me, and it is to be hoped that your 
part in this session will not be one of simple audition, but 
that the vital questions upon which hinge success will be 
freely and fully discussed. Returning to the mattér of 
church music in general—there is scarcely a man in Amer 
ica more competent to speak on that subject than Thomas 
Whitney Surette, whom I take great pleasure in introduc 


ing to you now 


Concerning Mixed Choirs. 


By Richarp HENRY WARREN 





HE question of the relative excellence of what is or 


dinarily called a boy choir and 


a mixed choir is one 
much differ 
ence of opinion and much discussion. But, leaving this 


familiar question entirely aside, let us ask 


which always gives rise among musicians to 


“How is a 
is a good mixed choir to be obtained?” 

Among the many elements indispensable to this end the 
selection of voices is of primary importance Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon this point The choir, being 
really an instrument, absolute beauty of tone is essential 
as in any instrument, tor the artistic rendition of a com 
position. The choirmaster must be most faithful and pa 


tient in hearing great numbers of voices, always on t 


j 


lookout for one that may be just a little better than any 


yet heard, and sometimes obliged to reject a voice ever 

beautiful in itself, because it has not quite the quality that 

he wants in that particular place where it would have t 
I I 


serve. It is not an unusual experience for the director 
the choir to select only ten voices from one hundred and 
fifty or more applicants 

Too often it seems to be taken for granted that singers 
know how to sing when they enter a choir, and therefore 
transpires that the principal task of the choirmaster is t 
obtain unity, proper enunciation, perhaps light and shad 
and the like 


tone—a fatal error 


while little or no consideration is given t 
Insistence on purity of tone should 


be the lesson most familiar to every member of the choi 
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and most rigorously impressed by the choirmaster. He 
should know each one of his voices thoroughly, and if, 
after giving general exercises in tone production as often 
as opportunity will permit, these seem not to have suffi- 
cient effect in certain cases, a talk with the individual 
should be the next resort. 

Also too much seems to be expected of a mixed choir 
because the members are adults! and the man whose duty 
it is to train them is denied the shelter of that screen af- 
forded his more fortunate brethren in the oft-heard com- 
‘That’s really very good for a boy choir!” 
there is never a sufficient number of re- 
with two, perhaps, 


ment: 
Then, 
hearsals, one a week being the average, 
for a short time at festival seasons; and even then it is dif- 
This ne- 


again, 


ficult to have the entire chorus always at hand. 
cessity for more rehearsals is not sufficiently realized, and 
yet a very clear proof of it may be drawn from certain of 
Here the boys rehearse from three to five 
and the difference in 
The boys 


our boy choirs 
times a week, the men only once, 
general efficiency is sometimes most striking. 
almost invariably sing with better tone production, more 
and intelligence than the 
cause of this discrepancy 


authority, brilliancy 
men. Obviously the principal 


is the ample rehearsal given the trebles as against the lack 


precision, 


of attention to the work of the men. 
The amount of music to be prepared adds greatly to 
Consider, for instance, rehearsing ten 
including very likely one or two that are 
space of two hours, out of 


this difficulty. 
compositions, 
within the 
allowed for a proper rest. This 


new or difficult, 
which time must be 
surely is far too small an allowance for the larger works 
alone, and consequence there is little opportunity for 
considering properly the simpler and familiar parts of the 
which from their very repetition Sunday after 
careless about, and 


service, 
Sunday, the choir inclines to grow 
which nevertheless should be sung with especial care and 
finish. 
In the 
aggravated than lessened by the material to be handled 


mixed choir this inadequacy of time is rather 


The women—possibly some of them good soloists—come 
with preconceived ideas and opinions which it is hard 
to yield to the choirmaster; in short, they are generally 
not so pliable as children, who learn more readily and 
have nothing to unlearn. 

The remarks above form the merest outline of sugges- 
tion as to some of the requirements and drawbacks in the 
training of a mixed choir. Would not a conscientious 
reform based upon these general lines and supplemented 
by the. wit and individuality of each choirmaster go far 
toward showing the fact of the absolute excellence of a 
choir of men and women? 

All this refers only to the average mixed choir. The 
few and notable exceptions in our own city serve to show 
without further comment what can be done. 


HENRY 
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Gente Weak Points in the Conservatory 
System. 


By Amy Fay. 





B Bh question is often asked, “Why is it that when we 

have so many great conservatories all over this coun 
try we so seldom hear anybody play well in private life?” 
Twenty-five years ago it was quite a common thing to hear 
young girls in society sit down and interpret a piece of 
moderate difficulty, by one of the classic masters, in a man 
ner which gave pleasure to those who listened and which 
was a stimulus to themselves. 

At the present day, with all our modern 
improvements upon the old methods of teaching, it is al 
ways a surprise when we hear a young girl play well, and 
we feel as if she deserved particular credit for what ought 


facilities and 


not to be regarded as a remarkable achievement. We have 
plenty of fine professionals, but very few good amateurs, in 
proportion to the amount of teaching done. Is this because 
the all-pervading class instruction of to-day is not as ef 
fective as that of the old-fashioned plodding music teacher 
who gave private lessons at a small price to one pupil at a 
time? 

I am inclined to think this is true as I review my obser 
vations of the youth of my acquaintance. The artistic seed 
must not only be cast in good ground to bring forth fruit 
abundantly, but it must be planted in the right way 

Every thorough teacher will acknowledge that a whole 
hour once a week is the least time which ought to be de 
voted to a pupil to insure steady progress 

To build up even a tolerably good technic is a matter of 
careful and laborious effort. We must, in the lesson, prac 
tice with the pupil such and such a passage, first with the 
right hand, then with the left, and lastly with both to 
gether. If you do not do this we may rest assured the 
pupil will never take the trouble to do it by himself, and 
consequently he will never play any piece well 

But with a whole class demanding his 
teacher has no time for such careful going over of the dif 
ficult places with the pupil. He is obliged to give each 
member a few minutes, or must illustrate himself as best 


attention the 


he can how the class should study. Now, if the class could 
be perfectly graded, this might suffice, but as most classes 
consist of one or two talented pupils and a rank and file 
of dull ones, either the clever pupils are kept back on ac 
count of the stupid ones or else the stupid ones are left 
hopelessly in the rear by the clever ones 

This is an injustice to both. The stupid pupils are dis 
couraged by the brilliancy of the talented ones, and try 
even less than they otherwise would. Like the man in the 
Bible, they feel they have “only one talent,’’ and they 
might as well bury it in the earth as push themselves to 
accomplish an impossible task! 
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The talented pupils, on the other hand, are fretted and 
tired to death by hearing the dull ones stumble painfully 
through pieces which would be easy for them, and feel as 
if they 
they are. 

As for the teacher, he is on the horns of a dilemma, for 


are losing their time while listening to them, as 


if he rushes ahead with the talented pupils his conscienc« 
reproaches him for leaving the dull ones to their fate. If 
he does his whole duty the progress of the class in reduced 
to the ratio of the dullest pupil 

Conservatories are arranged on a commercial and not 
Their object is to save 


an artistic basis, unfortunately 


money for the pupils, by giving them cheap instruction 
and to make money for the teachers, by doubling up on 
the number of pupils in a class. Three pupils, at fifteen 
dollars to the hour, are obviously better, from a financial 
standpoint, than one pupil at thirty dollars, and are much 
easier to get, with generous advertising in the musical 
papers and by the sending out of circulars 

But art and money do not go together, as a general 
rule; they are like the traditional lion and lamb, which 
only the millenium can make “lie down together.” 
abroad, | 


When I first came back from my studies 


taught for a time in a celebrated conservatory in Boston 


I had eight pupils in a class, each of whom paid fifteen 


dollars per quarter in advance. The lesson was from 12 
to 1 o'clock, at noon, twice a week. and I was able to 
give but seven minutes in the hour to each pupil. Not 


withstanding the infinitesimal time, I found at the end of 


the term I had actually succeeded in teaching the class 
something, much to my surprise! The pupils had learned 


how to hold their hands properly, they knew how to 


practice finger exercises and scales, and had mastered one 
or two etudes and a few easy piece [ looked hopefully 
forward to what I was going to achieve the second term 


' 


on this foundation. But alas! my calculations were all 


upset. Half of the class went out, and an entirely new 
half came in! The first half had exhausted their money 
with their first fifteen dollars, and could pay no longer 
That was all they could do. The ranks were filled up 
with raw recruits, and the class was as big as ever, with 
the additional drawback that I had two sets of pupils at 
two different stages of progress, while the time was as 
limited as before 

I said, “This is an impossible state of things,” and I 
immediately emigrated out West, where I remained for 
twelve years! 

This experience showed me the reason why so few good 
amateurs result from conservatories. The class is con 
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tinually changing. I am willing to admit that for ad- 
vanced pupils conservatories are excellent institutions, 
although even these I maintain would play much better 
under private instruction, with the entire attention of the 
teacher riveted upon one pupil alone. I experienced this 
myself when I was studying with Kullak in Germany. 

Kullak was one of the greatest teachers of his time, and 
turned out many artists who have since became famous 
I need only mention such names as those of Scharwenka, 
Moszkowski, Sherwood, Neupert, Maas and Adele Aus 
der Ohe, all of whom were pupils of his, to prove this 
When I was in Berlin, Kullak had a conservatory of 600 
pupils. He was one of the few music teachers on record 
who died a rich man 

The first year I went to Kullak I took private lessons 
of him, the only hour he could give me being from 
seven to eight in the evening. That year I look back on 
He was a great artist, and a man of fine in 
At the end 
of the year, however, I thought it would be a good thing 


with delight 
tellect, and my lessons were most interesting 


to enter the conservatory and hear other pianists play, so 
as to get a larger acquaintance with music I had not time 
enough to learn myself I did so, and soon found myself 
merged in a class of ten or a dozen pupils, and of no more 
importance to Kullak than any one of them. From that 
day he was a stranger to me. The inspiration was gone, 
and I was ground in the music mill with the rest 

No more confabs as to the meaning of this or that 
phrase of a piece, no more anecdotes or reminiscences 
from my master. None of that interchange of mind which 
had been so precious to me and which had helped me so 
much. In the class I had fifteen minutes once a week, as 
the class was too large for us all to play every lesson. I 
played my stint, and then listened to the others do theirs 

It is true I acquired a much wider range of music, as 
several of my classmates were almost graduates, but I lost 
my individuality as a pupil. One soldier in a regiment 
does not count for much 

I always regretted ha private lessons 
with Kullak, and I think it was a mistake 

Someone may ask, “How is it the conservatories turn 


ing given up my 


out so many artists as they do?” 

To this I will reply, it is a question of the “survival of 
the fittest." Among a large number of pupils there are 
always a few of conspicuous ability. These are expected 
to play at the annual exhibition concerts of the school 
They practice ferociously, and they receive the lion’s share 
of the lesson and a great deal of private coaching from the 
teacher besides. Their playing is not, therefore, purely the 
result of class work. The conservatory, as an adjunct to 


private teaching, is an excellent thing, for it awakens a 
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spirit of emulation and stimulates ambition Jut it is not 
sufficient in itself unless the pupils begin very young and 
grow up in it, as it were. 

To produce artistic playing two things are necessary 
One must have a strong individuality oneself, and one 
must be trained by a teacher who has strong individuality 

In a class the exercise of individuality is almost impos 
sible. Too many ears are listening, too many eyes are 
looking on. The teacher might reveal himself to one per 
son, but he is dumb before a crowd 

The soul is a delicate flower, and folds up its petals, on 


! This explains why the playing of 


itself, among so many! 
conservatory pupils is so often mechanical, and has such 
a sameness about it 

Artistic teaching covers a wide range A teacher 
must teach by analogy, and he must give this or that 
illustration or reason why he teaches this or that partic 
ular thing. He must inculcate principles as well as prac- 
tice, and furnish his pupils chart and compass to steer by 

While he is driving the ship steadily onward, he must 
fill its sails with the breezes of his imagination. How can 
he do this when he is obliged to say to himself, “I have 
ten pupils to hear, and at least five of them must play 
in one hour.” He is limited by time, when art demands 
eternity! 

But, to return to the girls of the period. I once asked 
a bachelor who was rich, agreeable and cultivated, how 
it was he had never got married? To which he playfully 
replied: “I am extravagantly fond of music, and I want 
my wife to play to me, but I have never been able to 
find a girl in my own circle of society who could play 
the piano well. I am, in consequence, condemned to re 
main single.” 

This story, ladies, and gentlemen, will serve to “point 
my moral and adorn my tale,” and with it I close, thank 


ing you for your kindly attention 
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The Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven Monument. 

The monument of the three composers, Haydn, Mozart 
ind Beethoven, which is to be erected in Berlin in honor 
of musical art, has been intrusted to the sculptor Ro 
dolphe Siemering. He expects to complete the work be- 


fore the end of the century 
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BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., August 29, 1988. 


AUER’S Band, from Scranton, Pa., deserves a great 
deal of credit for taking second prize in the contest 

held in Binghamton recently. Mr. Bauer and his band 
members only contested against the Ithaca Band, consist 
ing of professional musicians from New York, and most 
of them being Sousa’s men 

Mr. Bauer and his band can feel proud that they only 
were beaten by two points for first prize. One of the 
features of the band was the bass section, and they deserve 
special mention. Headed by Mr. Shiffer who h is a world 
wide reputation, and is one of the best bass players in the 
world, gives the band one of the best foundations that can 
be had 

Mr. Bauer can congratulate himself as having in Mr 
Shiffer a musician who, by his correct playing and precis« 
manner in following a leader, has made himself famous 
throughout the world. The success of the band depends 
a great deal on Mr. Shiffet 

We hope to hear more from Mr 
the future 


Bauer and his band in 
; SNYDER 


Obituary. 

Mr. Arnold, professor of the Conservatory of Moscow, 
has just died at the age of fifty-nine years Mr. Arnold be 
gan his career in 1863 as editor of the Neue Zeitschrift fur 
Vustk 
the department of “theory” at the Conservatory of Mos 
head of the department o! 
musical history of the university of the same city. Among 
Productior 


In 1871 he accepted the position of director ot 
cow. Later he was elected 


his best known works aré Théorie de la 
Musicale.” and his “Biography of Liszt.” Arnold was 


very intimate friend of Rubinstein 


On Sunday last “Armand Liorat,” whose real name wa 


Georges Dégas, died very suddenly at his home at 


Sceaux Mr. Dégas was the author of many successful 
operettes: “La Poupée de I’enfant,” “l’Amour Mouillé,’ 
Les Petit Abbé.” “La Fille de Fanchon, la vielleuse,’ 
‘Ma Mie Rosette,” “Le Bossu,” “Les Petites Brébis,’ 
La Venus d’Arles,” are among his best known works 


His last work, written with Fonteny, for the Folies-Dra 
matiques, was just completed. It is entitle ‘Les Quatre 


Filles Aymon,” and is based on that immortal romance 


Georges Dégas was born at Sceaux, January 10 
1837. He was at one time chief inspector of one of th 
administrative departments of the Seine He was buried 
from the church of Saint-Jean-Baptiste, at Sceaux 
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Hope ror AMERICAN MUSIC. 


We love Jiberty, but only for the sake of the comforts 
and protection secured to us through it, not for the sake 
of the grand responsibilities and the privileges of inaugu- 
rating grand and helpful measures which are thus offered 
to us.—Maurice Talmeyr on National Energy. 


HERE are many sources from which I draw not only 
hope but courage, joy and inspiration for the future 
of music art in America. Among these none is more 
fraught with strength and solidity than the character and 
quality of the Americans abroad this summer and the re- 
markable objects they have set themselves to accomplish 
in the few weeks allotted to summer repose 
The fact that the majority are men is in itself significant 
Time was when the American musician was a pale and 
lackadaisical little butcher, shirked the wholesome 
duties of her mother’s household affairs to crouch over an 


who 


unfortunate parlor piano and massacre whole regiments of 
puny musical thoughts by false and febrile bangings. Then 
came the boy in curls and collars who sneaked to his 
music lessons, was taught by a timid, motherly soul, and 
who, if he cared to pursue his musical education later on, 
must fly his country to escape the epithets “ninny” and 


“girl.” 

Next came the choir person—man and woman, selected, 
elected, petted and féted, products of the tremendous 
church service privileges, growing out of the Sunday 


school and spreading and growing like a prairie fire of 
musical influence, threatening to eat up the service itself 
Out of the church choir grew the prima donna—the rav- 
ing, raging, ravaging prima donna, scrambling and leap 
ing and dashing out of the modest pots of the religious 
hothouse, to plunge headlong into the savage forest of 
operatic career. They still scramble and leap and dash. 
Two steady and useful features developed under the 
bubbles of this cakes 
yeast to leaven the real worth-while mass of musical mai- 


musical friction and remain as of 
the organist and the vocal teacher. 

God bless the organist! The vocal teacher needs that 
God bless him. Now have arisen the director, the organ- 
izer, the thinker—the the who have 
learned from experience the lacks.of our country in regard 


to music and people, who have had it drummed into their 


ter 


man and woman 


ears since they were born that they lacked and lacked and 
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lacked, and that this wonderful people over the sea here 
had everything which they did not. 

To tell an American that he has not got something 
which another has is—not to make him insist that he has 
got it, but to make him get up and go get it. So here they 


are. 


Splendid fellows every one of them—the group who have 
been over here this year, unusually nice men—young, ro- 
bust, handsome, well dressed, well groomed, we!l bred 
It is refreshing to see such young men among workers, 
especially over here, where age seems to be the guaranty 
They seem like boys out of school com 
Yet its almost in- 
Many of them have 


of all capability. 
pared with the Old World workers. 
credible what they have accomplished 
made their own money, gotten their own education, and in 
their work have accomplished marvels. When one con- 
siders how like leaping in the dark their planning must 
be, without guide or standard ahead of them, it is still 
more wonderful 
They are all educated men and have a remarkable 

But 
the most remarkable part of their musical wisdom is their 
assimilation of the situation as it is. They know what 
they know and they know what they don’t know, and are 
free to acknowledge the latter and anxious as hunters for 


quaintance with music, technically and theoretically. 


game to find it, to recognize and to secure it 

This is the hopeful side of the subject. Alert, brainy, 
wide-awake, strong and forceful, these men are neither 
self-sufficient. They are 


nor 
willing as children to place themselves in communication 
with higher powers and larger forces, which they know to 
exist, and are modest, sensible and quiet about their per 
sonal efforts. 

Another remarkable quality with them is their power of 
just and rapid discrimination. They assent to eight points 
out of ten in creeds they encounter, the other one or two 
they “No!” quick as a flash with the why and the where 
fore of all things. One can see that they have been accus 
tomed to decision between the real and the clap-trap—to 
accept, to reject, to reason, to apply original thought, 


logic and reason to their conclusions, and to do it in the 


twinkling of an eye 
To feel this one must be accustomed to the routine or 
imposed thought of the Old World, where the laws of be 


lief are cut and dry since the centuries, where people are 


taught just what to think on a certain set of subjects, 
where there is no reaching forward to the new, no search 
for what may be going forward, no faith in the untried, 
in anything because “all is well’ 


Another most gratifying feature of these pioneer musi 


cians is that they are evidently emancipated from the idea 


that artists must be “types” and “creatures’ and bizarre 


They are modern and sane and well 


balanced, showing the use of bath and barber and mani 





cure, and the nicest attention to personal details without 
having a touch of the poser or dude. 

This is all as it should be, of course, and would not be 
noticed, naturally, if it were the same everywhere, which 
it is not. 

They are all men, too, of refreshing and immense ac 
quaintance with what is going on in the world in their own 
walks of life in all countries, and in other walks of life be 
They are men who read and converse evidently on 
“shake hands 


sides. 
events and happening and conditions, and 
with the world all over” before getting to work themselves 
every morning. They would not dare boast, one of them, 
that they ‘‘never read a word, because they knew it all,’ 
or because they had not time. 

They are men who seem capable of appreciating the 
worths and the weaknesses both at home and abroad and 
are not in any danger of committing any nonsense in re- 
gard to either. They know their limitations and why 
They know what courses should and should not be taken 
to extend them, and they will yet accomplish all that they 


, 


have in mind. 

They especially feel the need of the nation’s aid in form- 
ing a true and solid basis to their musical art. And they 
all appreciate what they must learn from Europe before 
being safely established on the right road. 

In a word they are modern artists, or, rather, artists on 
They are men 

They do not 


the threshold of the modern school of art 
of the present and future, not of the past 
scorn the past, however, as men of the past do the present 
They value all, appreciate all, know that they have 
gotten all, and are out on the quest for all which they 
They do not hold music to be the only thing 


not 


have not 

on earth, nor themselves to be the only objects of interest 

\fter a visit with one of them one feels after Galileo 
“Well, T believe the world does still move 


One of the forceful, strong and capable of these unique 


musical workers is Oscar Saenger, whose lines of work 


at home are too well known to need reference here 

Let it be known at home that an operatic tuition such 
as Mr. Saenger has inaugurated and made so successful in 
New York, does not exist in Paris. One 
that it Indeed 
what they do over here 


would imagine 
that that is 


not a of 


would many have an idea 
But 
either acting or opera in Paris 
they need it and so they have got it 


actors, do not need it for themselves, 


there is school 
New York people know 
French people, born 
so cannot conceive 
of its necessity for us, whose necessities they know nothing 
at all about. That is why for us in certain things New 
York is more helpful than Paris 


ers aim to teach acting “thrown in” 


(Certain singing teach 
but that is not the 
idea). 

What New York needs are the tempis, the traditions 
the styles and souls of the operas, and what their com 
Sut singers, especially 
til 


posers wished done with them 


(American singers, cannot sing “souls” and “styles” 


they know how to walk and kneel and compel expression 
to make their bodies obey their minds unerringly and with 
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out awkwardness or absurdity. This is the place Mr. 
Saenger’s school fills to our students in New York, and it 
is to get the tempis, traditions, &c., that he is over here in 
Europe, and that is why when we do have things over 
there we will have them to suit us and to really help us. 

Chen Mr. Saenger’s school is not only for opera. It is 
designed to train singers in the various features of their 
work by which they may exercise their faculties and make 
good livings without ever studying an opera role. Ora 
torio, church choir work, concert and recital preparation 
are practiced, all with a view of training people in nerve 
control, in ensemble action, in losing self-consciousness, 
and in creating that authority and magnetism over audi 
ences which is half the success of musical work. Practice 
and incessant rehearsal under judicious direction are the 
essentials for this, and these are just what a sensible, well 
directed school gives 

Mr. Saenger should unite an acting school with the opera 
school, and make a course of pantomime precede both 
”e practicing acting long before their 
And all peo 


Many people should 
voices or their roles are in condition to use 
ple without exception should be expert pantomimists be 
fore attempting acting. This would then put Deisarte work 
in its place as preceding pantomime, and so give raison 
d’étre to all our splendid study and practice of that invalu 
able art science as known only to Americans. 

The French sounds Mr. Saenger should have also in his 
school. For without the original fifteen French sounds no 
human being can ever sing a French role or a French song 
An opera school cannot do what it proposes to do without 
the sounds of the languages sung. Every singer would 
sing English better who had daily drill on our own phonetx 
chart. Same with German, same with Italian, although 
the latter are much more possible for us than the French 
being strong, square, honest sounds which we can grasp 
The French sounds are dishonest and illusive every one 
shaded up or down from ours, making frightful havoc with 
language if not immaculately produced 

It is wrong to say, “We will add those things one by one 
later on.” The moment “opera school” is uttered that 
means the top, the end, the outside, the superstructure 
No one can study opera who is not master of language 
sounds, of pantomime, acting, roles and music. Disobedi 
ence of this law is the cause of opera decadence of our 
time. 

\ good class in pantomime is a better opera aid than 1s a 
class on “Faust.”’ 

Mr. Saenger is just the man to go ahead and do these 
things these ways because he knows these things are so, 
and he is searching for the best ways. He is willing to 
look and to see and to accept and to choose and to act 
upon suggestion and observation. He does not spend an 
hour telling how he did twenty years ago, and how great he 


was and who said 


so and what was said, and where he was 
king and where emperor and where duke, and what has 
been said of his pupils. He does not waste hours of talk 
hammering assertions that he and only he is fit or able 
or capable, and in abusive treatises upon his co-workers 
He talks of education and its application to music, of the 
difference between pedagogical and artistic teaching and 
the qualities in both, of experiences and possibilities in the 
music work of the country, of music in different countries 
and what we should have of it and why and how to get it 
the necessity of individuality in music students and how to 
produce it, and of the practical means for improving gen 
eral musical education. What a relief to hear teachers talk 


this way! 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Another important representative of American musical 
work over in Europe on a mission ol discovery is Harold 
Randolph, the new director of the Peabody Institute in 
Balumore 

Also a very young man and comparatively self-made 
Mr. Randolph has fallen upon a glorious inheritance ot 
possibility and responsibility. He has much material to do 
with, unusually able and sympathetic support and no end 
of brilliant achievements to accomplish. His life almost has 
been passed in the institution he has been called upon to 
govern, and he has qualities undeniable for success in his 
delightful task. He can make himself a historical figure 
in American art if he makes that institution what it ought 
to be. It is just the moment to begin. 

Mr. Randolph’s mission to Europe has been to visit all 
the European conservatories of note and draw from them 
strength and sustenance in plan and spirit. No idea could 
possibly be better at this juncture, and the man’s soul is in 
his work 

Of course, the methods of all other conservatories in 
Europe are more applicable to the American case than 
are those of the Paris Conservatoire, which is the only 
musical school on earth that is absolutely tree in its in 
struction! 

rhis radical point of distinction, of course, changes all 
else, for everything is of necessity, and must be, different 
in a course of instruction which does not depend on the 
receivers !or support. 

A paid school cannot follow the plan of a free school, 
for it cannot choose pupils, cannot dictate to them and 
cannot msist on that dictation’s being followed. 

It is useless to say it is, or can be so. It is not, and 
cannot be so. 

Nevertheless we must do what we can do with what 
we have to do, till the more perfect system is possible 
rhe directors of our schools must assimilate as best they 
can and adapt what they cannot adopt. 

Mr. Randolph is on exactly the right road, and his 
school is one of the most favored in the country. In two 
essential points does he show the material necessary to 
success. He bows down to preparatory work as the basis 
of advanced work, and he believes implicitly in individua 
ity as the high road to greatness 

it is the high road, but the high road must have somebody 
in it, and that person must be nourished, clothed, rested 
and cared for, or he does not go far. Individuality alone 
is not sufficient, neither is training. Both must be there, 
and then only great people are made! The something 
distinct—a life separate and distinct—born with the ordi 
nary life and added to it—must be there to produce the 
genius. 

Mr. Randolph makes one mistake, or will, if he carries 
it out. An accomplished organist, his intention is to 
teach the organ depariment himself, in addition to his 
duties as director. That is wrong. Be he ever so able an 
organist or capable a teacher, he will find his hands full 
especially for the first two years, as designer and tracer 
of the fate of that important institute, without attemping 
to foilow the work of an organ class personally 

A man has but one health and one force, and really 
should have but one concentration. Teaching and di 
recting are two different concentrations 

Better worth Mr. Randolph’s while, both for his own 
sake and for the sake of the school, and for the sake of 
the organ class in the school, too, that he remain the 
totally unoccupied planner and designer for the concern 
He will have all he can do, and schemes grow as one con 
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centrates. Better for him that he remain so empty-handed 
and unoccupied that next spring, when everything is i 


working order, he can leave the thing in the hands of a 
sub-chef and come over here to Europe and pass six good 
months visiting European conservatories and talking to 
their heads while they are open and working, instead 
giving a few weeks of his personal resting time later on 
when these institutions are all shut up 

Besides that, with our immense church choir foundation 
1 America, and the importance of organ music as a musi 
cal study, an organ class should be nowhere taught in 
parenthesis. It should be made one of the fundamental 
terms of musical instruction, as it is here, both for the 
moral and material effects 

Better worth while take over somebody—for instance, 
Eugene Gigout, organist of St. Augustin, an eminent 
organ professor of Paris, and plant him in the Peabody 
Institute organ room for the next five years. There he 
would thoroughly permeate a large circle with the pure 
art school of ideas he himself possesses, and with the pure 
French school of organ work, both of which are second 
to none. 

This idea of importing an organ professor comes in this 
and must have 
The whole flavor 


way: Our country needs art conscience 
it sometime and may just as well begin 
of organs, organ work, organists and organ thought make 
it quite probable that art conscience in music might be 
taken in that form better and more speedily than in any 
other 

As an honorable art apostle, quite aside from his pow- 
ers as musician and instructor, M. Gigout is one of a 
pair with M. Guilmant. M. Guilmant could not be induced 
to take up his residence in the States. It would be impossi 
ble for him. It is not at all certain that M. Gigout would 
Che suggestion goes as a simple suggestion apropos 


To be continued next week.—Carl M. Chapman, Julie 
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Rosewald, Etta Edwards and many other valuable and in- 
teresting people in their relation to American music. 

Lest we may not live till next week, however, does it 
not seem a great waste and a great play that people of 
so much earnestness and value as these cannot be aided 
somewhat in their endeavors, and must pursue these in- 
vestigations at the most unfavorable moment of the year, 
when every place is closed and when everybody is away 
on vacation? They work at very great disadvantage, and 
deprive themselves of badly needed repose. Something 
will no doubt be done later on. It cannot be done too 
soon Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 


Lortzing. 

A plaque has been placed on the house of the com- 
poser Albert Lortzing, at Cobourg. At Detmold, where 
Lortzing displayed his greatest musical activity, a com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of trying to raise 
the money for a statue of him. 

Louis Varney, his old friend and collaborator, made a 
most touching address. 

Genevieve Clark Wilson. 

Notices received by the popular Chicago soprano dur- 
ing the past season were of the same character which have 
always appeared when Mrs. Wilson’s singing has been the 
theme. 

The number “Hail to Thee,” for ladies’ voices, was 
beautifully sung. “Our Home Shall Be on This Bright 
Isle,” with soprano obligato and chorus, was one of the 
most pleasing of all, and Mrs. Wilson’s voice rose above 
the chorus in a clear and brilliant manner. The duet for 
soprano and tenor was another beautiful selection. Mrs. 
Wilson easily carried off the honors. She has a very clear, 
brilliant voice, and with strong dramatic quality. She is a 
thoroughly competent singer, and a singer of intelligence 
Her enunciation was faultless and style excellent. In her 
three songs she displayed sweetness and fle xibility. Hen- 
schel’s “Spring” was beautifully given; also the solo part 
of “Oh, for the Wings of a Dove.”—Minneapolis Times, 
November 25, 1897 


In Genevieve Clark Wilson the audience heard a singer 
whose voice possessed to a delightful degree the pure 
soprano quality. Her articulation and phrasing are artis- 
tic, and she adds to the natural beauty of the lines a great 
sweetness of expression. Her work throughout the ora- 
torio was artistic. Her voice is broad, powerful and very 
true in tone.—Pittsburg Times, January 1, 1808. 

Mrs. Genevieve Wilson, the soprano, was most enthu- 
siastically received. Her coming had been heralded by 
glowing reports of the triumphs she had achieved in Chi- 
cago, where she sang a couple of weeks ago in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, with the Thomas Orchestra. Much was 
expected of her, and the expectations were realized.—Pitts- 
burg Commercial Gazette, January 1, 1 


The next number introduced Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wil 
son, who selected for her first song Michaela’s beautiful 
aria in “Carmen.” Mrs. Wilson has the ideal physique of 
a singer. She also has the voice of a singer, which is the 
main essential. Hers is a pure soprano, of no phenomenal 
range, but of a clear crystal quality and satisfying volume 
in the upper register. Before she had sung a dozen bars 
of the aria, it was apparent that Mrs. Wilson had perfect 
control of her voice. In response to her first encore she 
gave a characteristic little ballad most expressively. Later 
she sang Chaminade’s ‘“Partout,” Henschel’s “Spring” and 
“A Song of Thanksgiving,” by Allitsen, the latter a stir- 
ring and rhythmic composition, in pleasing contrast with 
“Spring.”—St. Paul Globe, November 26, 1897. 


iil-Placed Pity. 


OES the music critic enjoy a composition as thor- 
D oughly as the amateur? Does the book reviewer 
enjoy a book as thoroughly as the average reader, using 
the word enjoyment in the sense of deriving pleasure there- 
from. The question is often asked with a predisposition to 
only accept No for an answer . The average concert goer 
and the average reader take it for granted that the critical 
habit of mind debars from the natural birthright of ap- 
preciation of beauty. 

The answer depends upon the amount of culture which 
the music critic or the book reviewer possesses. The 
technical-minded, dry-as-dust penny-a-liner who does hack 
work for a consiueration naturally desires to show his 
erudition by considering each work that passes under his 
eye or ear from the viewpoint of structure, style ond evi- 
dence of technical facility. He is apt, therefore, to lose by 
degrees whatever natural sense of beauty he has been en- 
dowed with. He becomes saturated with the desire to 
“show off,” to display to his editor, of whom he is apt to 
stand in mortal terror, his amount of erudition; he knows 
what he is talking about, and his editor knows, tco, if a 
comma is lacking, a geographical name mis-spelled, if con- 
secutive fifths appear or a seventh is unresolved, He as- 
sumes a mental attitude which hoists him with its own 
petard, deprives him gradually of any power of taking 
pleasure in a work of art, unless technically complete. He 
soon forgets that wisest final rule for genius, that all rules 
are made to be broken, and loses the power of distinguish- 
ing between the work of genius, when rules are broken 
through knowledge of high artistic results to be gained by 
transgression, and the everyday work where rules are 
broken through ignorance or through desire to attract at- 
tention by some fancied originality. 

But it is not by the penny-a-liner that the professional 
critic should be judged. There are as many grades in 
this profession as in any other and as many orders of 
mind. To judge fairly we must look at the general result 
evidenced in this class of critics which ranks with the class 
of intelligent inquirers anxious for the critic’s welfare. To 
these it may be said decidedly that their pity is ill-placed 

The critic who has general culture and sincere aims 
counts his knowledge of technicalities as of small mo- 
ment. He grasps far more quickly than the untrained 
reader can the prevailing tone of a musical composition 
or a book. He comprehends almost unconsciously the 
artistic effect and is awake consciously to a sense of beau- 
ty if the work before him is shaped by the spirit of beauty 
The mental training induced by constant criticism might 
almost be called a sixth sense. The perception of beauty 
rarely escapes a critic’s ken and he revels in the sense of 
pleasure intensified a hundred-fold by his quick incidental 
understanding of all the undercurrent of correct techni- 
cality which he most thoroughly appreciates, but which 
he only values when supporting a work of absolute merit 
The absence of correct technical values he deplores; he 
feels instantly; sometimes indeed passes over when 
due to inexperience—but then its presence or non-pres 
ence is not the cause of a hindrance to his enjoyment. 

He is able to take in a dozen impressions where the 
ordinary reader of the same mental calibre, but untrained, 
receives one. The compensation for the loss of youthful 
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enthusiasm, inquirers need not forget, is the habit of dis 
crimination; and the higher we ascend in the social scale 
the more pronounced becomes the habit of discrimination 
To enjoy and know why we enjoy is a double advantage 
It is not necessary for critics to insist upon the analysis 
of every work of art, nor will the critic of high culture 
so insist, any more than the average reader need insist 
upon parsing sentences in the new novel which pleases 
him, or explaining the modulations in a _ song which 
warms his heart. 

The broader knowledge of the critic does not lessen the 
power of enjoyment. If it does he belongs with the an 
alytic dry-as-dusts who cannot find the forest on account 
of the trees. 


A Pupil’s Plaint. 

“Yes, | just thought if my teacher kept me down to 
drudgery all the time I might as well give up. Why, I 
used to go to the operas and hear some scraggy, horrid old 
thing sing, and I just knew I could do every mite as well 
if I could only have that kind of music. I just felt it, you 
know. But madame kept on telling me, ‘But your voice 
isn’t even yet; you will ruin your voice if you try to sing 
those runs and trills. Why, you can’t produce a steady 
trill to save your life.’ Mean old thing; she was perfectly 
horrid, you know. I didn’t care about trills and voice place 
ment and about considering a break in the register and all 
that stuff. I just wanted to sing, you know. I could sing 
too, if she would not be so everlastingly ‘cranky.’ ”’ 

The conscientious teacher who overheard the above burst 
of confidence poured by one of her pupils into another girl's 


ears pondered and heaved a deep sigh 


A Music Censor? 

What a pity that some music cannot be prohibited! Cer 
tain books are placed on the black list, expelled ignomini 
ously from libraries and book stores. No one might dare 
to give public readings from the worst, unless Comstock 
consented. Why should we not have a moral censorship 
in music or a supervising committee appointed by the city 
government to frequent music stores and prevent the sale 
of trash? 

Miiher Reminiscences. 

Milher, the delightful comedian, has recently died at 
Aix-les-Bains. His true name was Edouard Hermil, and 
he was born at Marseilles in 1834. He was the son of a 
merchant, and studied medicine with the intention of be 
ing a doctor, but becoming infatuated with an actress 
he followed her to Lyons, where he appeared with her 
in a comedy. From there he went to Hamburg, where 
he was at once employed as first comedian. He made his 
début in Paris in 1865, at the Folies-Dramatiques. H¢ 
created many famous roles Gerom«e 
in “I’Qeil Creve,” Valetin in “The Little Faust,” Ricin in 
“Chilperic,” and Gaspard in the “Chimes of Normandy.” 
In 1877 he became a member of the Palais Royal Theatr« 


Among other are 


where he distinguished himself in such parts as Barameda 
in the “Locataires,” of M. de Blondau; Chamberlot, in the 
“Gifle’; Jaglard, in “Des Petites Godins’’; Javanon, in 
“Durand and Durand.” 

After ten years of triumph at the Palais Royal he went 
to the Gaiéte; he acted until last year 
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SLEEP. 


e ODDESS, most merciful, magical one, 
J Queen of the earth ’twixt sun and sun, 
Grant me a poppy ere night be done; 


Sleep, sweet Sleep! 


Heaven’s own rubies ablaze in thy hair 

\nadems breathing a god’s despair ; 

Hast thou not even one poppy to spare? 
Sleep, cruel Sleep! 

Champak and cereus; fragrance divine! 

Murmuring melody; pain’s anodyne! 

Dreams—ah! 


Sleep! R. S. 7 


the red poppy is mine! 


THE VICTIM OF CONSPIRACY. 


HE confidence of those who declared the innocence of Dreyfus has been 
justified. Colonel Henry’s shameful confession—the confession that he 
forged evidence which would keep in prison an innocent man—and his 
cowardly suicide can have but one logical conclusion: Dreyfus must be set 
free. 
There are, however, two ways of looking at the matter. Both in this 
country and in England there is heard a demand for his unconditional re 


lease. His best friends and partisans in France, however, are urging a 


revision of his trial. And this we think is the nobler demand. There is 
more due the martyr of Devil’s Island—the victim of official forgers—than 
a mere release. The mere gift of liberty would be a poor return for all he 


has suffered, for all the injustice and obloquy that he has borne. He must 


be vindicated—and his vindication must be as public as his unmerited 
disgrace. 

With fine dignity and with a pathos that the necessarily formal wording 
of her appeal cannot hide, Madame Dreyfus has petitioned the Minister of 
Justice for a revision of. her husband's trial. She demands that the law 
publicly undo the wrong it has publicly done. There is no question that 
the conviction of Dreyfus was secured through a violation of the very laws 
that govern court martial procedure in France. Recent events leave no 
doubt of his innocence. In these premises the duty of France is clear. In 
the first place she must cleanse her courts of a foul illegality, and in the 
second place she must do justice to the victim of the legal crime 

That Dreyfus must be tried again—that is not mere “red tape.” 

Innocent as he is, he would be the first to demand a retrial, but it must 
be public as the day, public as the shameful ceremony in which the epaulets 
were stripped from him and his sword broken. In no star chamber, before 
the unscrupulous forgers of official France, must this trial be held. It must 
be held in public, that all men may see. It must be a trial as public as that 
of France—for is not she on trial before the nations? 

But if this “revision” is a necessary preliminary of Dreyfus’ complete 
vindication, it should not be the first step. First of all this victim of a foul 
conspiracy should be brought back from Devil’s Island. The evidence 
against him has crumbled to dust. His chains should be stricken off. He 
should return to France to face the conspirators. Then is the time—and 
only then—for the revision of his trial. 

It is the magnificent duty of France to set free this victim of oppression, 
to declare his innocence, to restore him to his place in the army 

That is her first duty. 

But there is another, no less magnificent and no less imperious—she 
must measure out vengeance to those who condemned the innocent and 
shielded the guilty. It is they—these rogues and forgers—who have be 
trayed her. They it is who have befouled the honor of her army, defiled and 
corrupted her courts of law, sullied the fair name of Republican France. 
And it is upon them that her vengeance, swift and merciless, should fall. 
It has become more than a question of one man’s martyrdom. We have 


always believed that the French are wiser than they seem, and we believe 
that now they recognize that they are face to face with a national peril 
Chere is only one way out—the way of right and truth 

“We know that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully,” is an old and 
timely saying. 

Upon France lies the immediate necessity of vindicating her laws. 

In her plea to the Minister of Justice Madame Dreyfus said: 

| beseech you to hear the voice, now almost unanimous, of publi 
opinion and to put an end to the sufferings of an innocent man, who has 
always been a loyal soldier and who has not ceased, even amid the tortures 
of an unmerited punishment, to declare his love for the Fatherland and his 
faith in justice being finally done him.” 

Chis voice—the voice of public opinion world over—can no longer be 
disregarded Dreyfus Is no longet the accused He has become the -ac 


cuser, significant and terrible, of krench honor and French justice 


WANTED—A LITTLE /SlIODESTY. 


T HE Sun remarks justly enough that Lieutenant Hobson’s heroism is 

being exploited ad nauseam Lieutenant Hobson’s visits to New 
York have added nothing to his reputation. He has posed in theatres 
and public places. He has kissed sappy girls and silly women. Indeed 
he has lost no opportunity of showing off his heroic paces. He has beet 
his own Barnum. He spent two weeks in New York city being interviewed 
as to his plans for raising the wrecked Spanish cruiser Cristobal Colon 
Finally he went to Santiago de Cuba. In the meantime the Navy Depart 
ment had decided not to attempt to raise the wreck. Commodore Watso1 
communicated this decision to Mr. Hobson. Thereupon Mr. Hobson had 
himself interviewed again and declared that he would go on with the worl 
(in spite of orders) and ‘“‘would appeal to the people for a popular subscrip 
tion of $500,000 to carry on the work.” 

Now Mr. Hobson is a hero and we have no desire to belittle his hero 
ism, but he is anything but a modest hero. Perhaps he is not to be blamed 
for trying to reap all the advantage of his exploit in sinking the Merrimac 
It must be said, however, that his Barnum tactics are completely at vari 
ance with the ethics of the navy. It is more than undignified that a subor 
dinate officer should insult his superior officer and defy the Navy Depart 
ment by a theatrical “appeal to the people for a popular subscription.” 

The sinking of the Merrimac was a daring, though entirely useless, ex 
ploit. Mr. Hobson may well rest his fame upon it. He gains nothing by 
kissing ill-bred girls in public or competing with the vulgarity of the yellow 
press. 

Even a hero is all the better for a little modesty and common sens¢ 


TO MEN. 


We should have pity on the women, Men 
Even when they make us suffer most—even then! 
\ thousand little nothings, little doles 


\re whips laid brute-wise on their tender souls 


Men, let us love the women—on our knees 
[hey are not much; they are but what God please 
Yet from their little curled up mouths (ay, think, 


Those cups!) the drunkenness of art we drink 


Men, swathe them soft in tender, silken cares 
Swaddle them thick in sympathy and prayers ; 
Such little ones they are and slight—like this 


Che butterfly the wind kills with a kiss 


Men, if the women love us not, we find 
If they are coaxing, slavish, false, unkind 


Yea, though they bite us with dour teeth—why, the 
Our duty is: Say nothing, smile—like Men 
VANCE THOMPSON 











































































The Playgoer. 


HE week began with Charles H. Hoyt’s farce-comedy, “A Day and a 
Night,” at the Garrick Theatre. As I daresay you intend to see the 
play, you will be interested in the cast. And so— 


Lyon Hart, commodore U. S. N., retired. . William Devere 


PERS a6 ax ctlinn es ce teehieeapnvenae Miss Jane Cooper 
SEAPR: TEOKE, .. <5 irons seen ta Rens on +e Otis Harlan 
Ser OE. oo 0 lg ss bac odPubn acigwides te wokonten Ed. Wonn 
Pees TE 6k onc ok diccclsecnesoese vhs cee ae 
FlamGel Be wn. + 00 6S. cde cees Charles Zimmermann 
SL A EN ir Bre pie aaa Thomas Evans 
Wie BE isa xincchs 154255 con teeetnenes Robert Cowan 
Oe ere ee Jules Jordan 
Iona Brougham...................Miss Clairisse Agnew 
a ee Aer eae Feat Miss Nellie O'Neil 
PR ON. cas. s ons taevdsecaeoueel Miss Grace Rutter 
RING ooo dceceocancwedanoes Miss Hattie Williams 
BN Es 5 bakes vic tceusetetvescaaen Miss Alma Kramer 
Se Se I. os bincidnce coe. codecerscest bane" Lew Bloom 
Annette Winner...................Miss Louise Gunning 
Ce III 5 o's 065 oo cvs pinsinedtesvous Ed. Wonn 
CRUD TENNIS 6 oie ic icecesdevnvaremens Sidney Mansfield 
aaa nr Se eer Miss Mae Lowery 
«* « 


As for “A Day and a Night,” if it is not up to Hoyt’s early farces, still 
it abounds in merriment of the broad and slangy sort that gave “A Trip 
to Chinatown” its vogue. It exposes, as Lemaitre did in ‘Flipote,” the 
sale vie de théatre. ‘lake it all in all, the theatre is not the turbulent place 
Mr. Hoyt would lead his audience to believe it is. 

It is something more—or it is something less—than a hurly-burly of 
cordial and ignoble girls. 

Still that is an old convention of the farce-makers, and there is no rea- 
son why Mr. Hoyt should break away from it. Some day we shall see 
on the stage a true picture of stage life. But for that we shall need a 
playwright in whose consuming realism there is no room for histriolotry. 


. 
* 


7 

lhe subject of “A Day and a Night” is a very old one, turned topsy- 
turvy. It is the “Pére Prodigue’” of Dumas the younger. In this in- 
stance the prodigal father is a commodore in the navy, who suspects his 
son of being a milksop. but, in fact, the son is only a hypocrite. In the 
end he proves himself quite as fond of the Hoytian delights of cold bottles 
and cordial, disorderly girls, as is the commodore himself. 

Timely jokes, topical songs, rollicking dances and Otis Harlan—es- 
pecially Otis Harlan—go far to make the farce successful. 


* 
* * 


Thursday evening to Wallack’s to witness the production of “The Med- 
dler,” a comic play in three acts, by Augustus Thomas. It was a very 
hot night and to that, it may be, and not to the play, | should attribute my 
cerebral depression. And yet | do not know. 

* i * 

There are four couples; two of them married and two betrothed. Fran- 
cis Eli is one of those on the edge of matrimony. He is a meddlesome, 
little creature, an illustrator by trade, good-natured, cowardly, with a pursy 
waistcoat and hair red, almost to the point of indecency. The other fiancé 
isa lady-killer. He is Mr. Thomas’ idea of a sad dog. He has had “an 
affair,’ in which he kissed the lady and pinked the husband. This sad 
boy’s name is Chandler. Betrothed as he is to Eli’s sister, he is amusing 
himself by making love to one of the married women, a Mrs. Bancroft, of 
whom it cannot be said that she is no better than she should be—for 
she is. 

The meddler takes it upon himself to warn the rake and reprove the 
lady. Of course, he pulls down upon himself all the troubles that follow. 
The rake threatens him. The husband suspects him of “being the man.” 
His own sweetheart discards him. 

With this as a hint you may figure out the complications for yourself— 
which is more than Mr. Thomas did. He took them where he found them. 
For instance, he parodied, not without drollery, the scene in which Lady 
Teazle is hid behind the screen. Still, droll as it was, I prefer Sheridan 
at first hand. 

The complications are easily unraveled. The wedded couples are recon- 
cield and the betrothed are wed. 

A tempest in a teapot. 
* P * 

The comedy—the word is too dignified; “The Meddler” is an ironic 
farce—is not worth lingering over. 1 should like, however, to look a little 
more closely at these people to whom Mr. Thomas introduced me. I do 
not know that he intended to vouch for their gentility. And yet from the 
environment it is evident that he meant them to be taken for typical New 
Yorkers of the better class. One was an old army officer. He may pass. 
He showed marks of breeding. The other characters, one and all, were 
“bounders” of the noisiest stripe. 

For instance, Eli, the illustrator— 

There is no reason why a fashionable black-and-white artist should not 
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be a man of sense or of good manners. Many a one of them, I daresay, is 
an ass; but he need not be a vulgar ass—and that is just what Mr. Thomas 
has made of his Eli, the illustrator. He has the air of a Tenderloin bill- 
poster. 

And this brings me to the point I would make— 

Mr. Thomas has created a sort of special humanity for his own use. 

His men are members of the Lambs’ Club. His women have just 
missed their vocations—by the mere accident of having stumbled upon a 
marriage license. And men and women, they are vulgarly smart, dipped 
in insincerity, apt in slang—true creatures of a half-world that lies midway 
between the stage-door and the Harlem flat. Theid ideals are those of the 
cheap novelist. Their swagger is that of the ambitious valet. Mascarille 
above-stairs. They traverse no moral phases. The qualities they admire 
are those very ones for which a man should be kicked and a woman should 
be fined $10 or ten days. 

* . * 

Mr. Chandler, the rake-helly hero of this comic play—Mr. Thomas in- 
sists that it is a comic play—may be taken as a type of the “gentleman” 
of this strange half-world. He is presented as a man of birth and fortune. 
Many such men make vagram excursions across the Tenderloin. Perhaps 
at such moments they are tarred with the brush of the “bounder.” The 
mistake is to assume that they carry the manners of the midnight café 
into the drawing-room. It is probable that every man of this class has 
two sides, one to face the Lambs’ Club with, the other to show his own 
world. 

It is worth noting, | think—in its way it is a social document—that 
there is a class in New York society that looks upon Mr. Chandler as a 
beau ideal. But how queer must be that society that sees its ideal in a 
bully and a rake, whose vulgarity is only slightly acidulated with cynicism. 
At bottom the character is that of Tom Jones. But Fielding’s hero was 
the natural man as irresponsible as Pierrot. He fought and wept, sinned 
and repented with the naturalness of an indifferent animal. He was not 
a gentleman, but he was a pleasing brute. 

- ? * 

In one of his novels Fenimore Cooper points out that the unnatural 
desire of the Yankee to be smart has done his character much harm. Un- 
questionably this is true. We have not yet got over the habit of admiring 
the smart trick. But it is time—is it not?—that our social life should have 
been weeded of admiration for the sham gentleman, for Mascarille in his 
master’s coat? 

- ¥5 * P 

Another of Mr. Thomas’ characters deserves a moment’s attention. 
This is Bessie, the “bounder’s” fiancée. She is a young woman who dis- 
claims ignorance. She talks with the knowingness of a painted girl. Life 
has no illusions for her—and few secrets. She is the American girl of 
the French novel—the demi-vierge, who points the journalist’s sneer. That 
such a type exists is probably true. That it could exist in the society Mr. 


- Thomas is ostensibly painting is not true. These Bessies are the products 


of a very different society. 
* : * 

In a word, “The Meddler” is not a picture of life—it is a Lambs’ Club 
travesty. You fancy I take it too seriously? My dear friend, I do not take 
it at all. Still it interests me. It is so perverse. It is so artificial. It is 
so absurd. 

Mr. Thomas is a man of towardly parts. At one time it was the habit 
to speak of him as a dramatist picin d’avenir. It would seem that he has 
wrecked his talent on the rocks of the Tenderloin. In his earlier plays 
he depicted with rare power, rare sincerity, rare truth of observation, the 
homely phases of life. Upon my word, I wish he would get back to his 
nightingale and spring. 

* m * 

1 am rather glad the audience refused to accept “The Meddler” with any 
degree of approval. 

* ’ * 

Mr. Stuart Robson, in the title-rdle, did little to crane the piece into 
success. He displayed his rather tedious mannerisms, but apparently made 
no attempt at characterization. 

John Kellerd played the part of the rake with that art of which he 
is master. It was a strong though unpleasant piece of work. That he 
could not make Mr. Chandler a probable man was no fault of his. The 
directness and frugality with which he sketched in the character were 
wholly admirable. Miss Marie Burroughs played the Lady Teazle role 
quite as the role of Lady Teazle should be played. 

* ” * 

There was a hint of innovation in “Henderson, a colored servant.” The 
part was played by Walter Deming, a negro. A decade ago, or so, there 
was a negro tragedian who played “Othello” (without make-up), but of 
late I do not think there has been a black actor in a white company. Mr. 
Deming did very well. Yet oddly enough he did not seem quite the real 
thing. It was an illustration of the truth of the theory that on the stage 
what is to operate as true must not be true at all. On the stage the imi- 
tation must be kept perfectly distinct from the thing imitated. What we 
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approve is the imitation. A blacked-up comedian would have made a far 


more effective “negro servant” than Deming, who was the real thing. 


* 
* * 
And what, then is the stage-struck darky to do? 
There is only one field for him— 
He must chalk his face and play a white man. 
* 
* . 
By way of record | append the cast: 
Stuart Robson 
..John E. Kellerd 
Theodore Hamilton 
.Harold Russell 
George Pauncefort 
Henderson, a colored servant Walter Deming 
Holland, Bancroft’s servant ..5. S. Whitbeck 
James, Oliphant’s servant J. Goodman Bray, Jr 
Mrs. Porter, betrothed to Eli Mrs. Stuart Robson 
Mrs. Oliphant 
Bessie, Eli’s sister 
Mrs. Bancroft 


Francis Eli, the meddler 
Mr. Chandler 

Captain Oliphant 

Mr. Bancroft.. 

Mr. Shirlaw, a novelist. . 


Miss Maude Granger 
Miss Gertrude Perry 
Miss Marie Burroughs 
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is thoroughly enjoyable. 
but it is bright, graceful and agreeable 








Here is the cast: 


Sir George Sylvester 
rhe Earl of Hassenden 
[he Rev. Mr. Blimboe 
Mr. Dent 

Mr. Castleton 

Mr. Robert Clifford 
Mr. Ward 


Mr. Devereux 


Quilton R« 


Mills 


Dorothy Fenton 


Mrs. Fenton Kate 


Lady Ursula Barrington 
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It is a slight thing and hardly M1 


H. Sotherr 





Hope's own, 
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Roydon Erlynne 


Owen Fawcet 
Morton Selte 


Arthur R 


Dani Jarret 


ywland 


C 


George E. Bryan 
Juckstone 
P. Flocktor 
Rebecca Warrer 


Pattison Selter 


This year Ellen Terry celebrates her “jubilee” of existence, 


t 
1 


Lawrence 
Marshall Stedman 


t 


' 


Virginia Harned 


and her con 


nection with the stage extends to the considerable period of forty-two years 






She may be said to have entered the profession under the most encouraging 


s 
* * 


Without any great strength of mind, without any great originality, 
Anthony 


without any inquisitiveness into human nature, 


ceeded in writing a number of readable 
books. He has a pretty, romantic talent. It 
is, too, a popular talent \nd, while An 
thony Hope is more like a penny candle than 
a man of genius, he probably turns out more 
literature that is generally liked than any 
novelist of the day. His books are never 
burdened with thought A light and thin 
writer, his easy romance exactly fits the taste 
of the public 
’ * 

His books lend themselves gracefully to 
Heretofore he has left that 
work to the men of the theatre. With the 
“Adventure of Lady Ursula” he sets up as 


dramatization 


playwright. I may say at once that it is an 
excellent beginning. ‘Tis a clean, comely 
and entertaining play, devoid of all offense 
There is no more harm in it than in smelling 


a rose. 


The “Adventure of Lady Ursula” was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre last Thurs 


] dont want 
any physical 


(J 


encountah, 
“ED CH 


day evening—an evening that was baptized \ 

as with fire. The audience smoked with the \ 

heat. The players, dressed in the furs and 
periwigs of a byegone day, inelted in visible ail 


rivulets. Yet, in spite of the Tophet weather, 


the play held its own. Until the fall of th 


final curtain it furnished a mild, decent and 
satisfactory entertainment 

Lady Ursula’s adventure in matrimony 
was not wholly novel. It was prefaced with 
an adventure in trunk hose and top-boots 
She is a merry, shrewish person of quick 
wits, this Lady, with a tongue like that of 
Beatrice. Very fetching she looked in her 
In this disguise she visits a 
Che ad 


venture involves her brother and the knight 


man’s garb. 


bachelor knight in his apartment 


in a duel, but the maid herself comes for 
ward to fight on her brother’s part. There 
upon the knight discovers her to be “no 
true man” and so makes a wife of her. 


\ simple adventure and old, but always agreeable to one in search of 


graceful and well-bred entertainment 


Miss Virginia Harned was pretty, refined and nicely humorous in the 
role of the maiden adventurer. It was not an exacting part. Indeed there 
is an old, old stage tradition of how maids should act in doublet and hose 


In the bachelor knight Mr. Sothern had a dashing, picturesque and con 


genial part. 
Played as it is by these clever artists, “The Adventure of Lady Ursula” 


I lope has suc 


auspices, for her début was made in the presence of Her Majesty and Prince 
In April 


1856, the manager of the Princess’ put up “The Winter’s Tale,” with him 


Albert when the fame of the late Charles Kean was at its height 


self and wife as Leontes and Hermione, John Ryder as Polixenes, Harley 
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Stuart Robson 
mn” The Meddley” 


as Autolycus, Miss Heath as Florizel and Carlotta Leclercq as Perdita. All 
these have passed away, but the Mamilius of the occasion is happily with | 
the foremost actress upon the British stage. That Ellen Terry shoul 
have reached this prominent and enviable position is not at all surprising 
says the London Telegraph, for she has had the best of all passports, that of 


talent, knowledge and experience. She was the product of that invaluabl 


institution, the “stock” company, and forced her way to the front by sheet 
hard work 
* * 


William Archer, we 


cannot but feel that what we lack is not talent, but moderately favorabl 


\s we look back over the past season, sa 
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material conditions under which to exercise and develop it. The season has 
not been a particularly brilliant one, as seasons go, yet the nine months 
which have given us “One Summer’s Day,” “The Liars,” “The Little 
Minister,” “Peter the Great,” “Trelawney of the ‘Wells,’”’ “Lord and Lady 
Algy” and “The Ambassador” cannot be called utterly barren. What seems 
to me specially encouraging is the fact that two well-known writers of fic- 
tion, Mr. Barrie and Mrs. Craigie, have joined the ranks of the dramatists, 
and that with striking success. “The Little Minister,” indeed, does not rep- 
resent the best part of Mr. Barrie’s talent, but it shows that he has the root 
of the matter—the true dramatic instinct—in him, while Mrs. Craigie in 
“The Ambassador” has shown not merely instinct but a remarkable degree 
of accomplishment. Furthermore, it must be noted that the most significant 
event of the theatrical season did not occur in the theatre, but in the book 
. market—the appearance of Bernard Shaw’s “Candida.” The fact that this 
play and “The Devil’s Disciple” still await production in London shows that 
the conditions of the theatre are hostile to originality, but the existence of 
such originality is the main thing; it must, in the long run, make its own 
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conditions. 

One lesson the managers may learn with the utmost distinctness from 
M. Filon’s book, and that is that the palmy days of adaptation are over. 
The New Comedy, with its close portraiture of French character and social 
conditions, cannot possibly be transplanted with any success. I do not 
remember that a single attempt has been made to transfer to the English 
stage any of the works of Lavedan, Lemaitre, Donnay, Brieux or Hervieu. 
It might be possible, indeed, to translate such a play as Hervieu’s “Les 
Tenailles” or Brieux’s “Blanchette,” and, for my part, I have no objection— 
only I don’t for a moment believe that it would pay. The poetic drama, 
again, is essentially unadaptable and untranslatable. There may be rare 
exceptions to this rule, when an English poet takes the work of a French 
poet and transmutes it into English poetry. I sincerely trust that John 
Davidson, if it be true that “Cyrano de Bergerac” has been placed in his 
hands, may succeed in reproducing some of its brilliancy. But prose adap- 
tations of poetic dramas, such as “Ragged Robin,” cannot possibly be really 
successful.” 

"aaa 

An adaptation of Ludwig Fulda’s “The Lost Paradise” is the attraction 
at the Columbus Theatre, in Harlem. “Hazel Kirke” is in the bill at the 
Star Theatre. C. W. Couldock plays his original part of Dunstan. 


* 14 - 
The literary tastes of the German Emperor William II. are, it must be 
admitted, somewhat curious, and he frankly admits that he prefers the 

works of dramatic art. For the German classics he professes a profound 
respect, but he objects to Schiller on the ground that he is too revolutionary 
in his views; Goethe he finds too Olympian, and Lessing too classic. He 
witnessed the interpretation of the works of these writers by the celebrated 
Meiningen troupe, it is true, but that was when he was young, and he does 
so no longer. He does not like Ibsen, nor Hauptmann, nor Fulda. Dumas 
fils he considers too audacious and too paradoxical. 

He prefers above all others the plays of Joseph Lauf and Ernest von 
Wildenbruch, two writers who have greatly exalted the military exploits of 
His Majesty. Next to these two writers his favorite is perhaps Scribe. 
“Madame Sans Géne”’ he is especially partial to, as indeed he is to all things 
touching upon Napoleon. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the tastes of William IT. are 
decidedly military. 


\ witty man is Léon Gaudillot, whom Sarcey approves. He and 
Courtelines and Auriol alone among the writers of the day preserve the old 
French gaiety, careless, frank and joyous. He has written many a bright 
play. His “Le Tournée Ernestine” is one of the best vaudevilles of the 
decade. And of all Gaudillot’s impudent and merry farces “La Tortue” is 
by no means the worst or wickedest. 

However, when it is strained through the muddy intellectuals of Joseph 
Herbert it is not a thing to admire. 

* . * 

It is played at the Manhattan Theatre by F. Ziegfeld, Jr.’s Comedy 
Company, and very badly played. 

You are to understand that Léonie, the wife of “The Turtle,” is in love 
with a poster artist. She nags her husband into a divorce. In the mean- 
time, however, the poster artist (after manner of his kind) has fallen in love 
with an innocent maid, and Léonie is in a bad way. Her husband, too, has 
remarried. She goes to his apartment on the wedding night. 

At this point comes in the scene that made the play in Paris. 

Léonie knows nothing of her former husband’s new marriage, nor does 
he know that she has had her divorce annulled. 

With her mamma’s aid Léonie unrobes. The greater part of her clothes 
she discards in front of a mirror. Then she ducks down behind a screen and 








throws over a pair of property stockings. It is all very silly and stupid and - 
nasty. Miss Sadie Martinot, who played the part, has a heavy hand. 

However, Léonie goes to bed. 

The new wife enters; she too loves the poster artist, and, thinking of him, 
drinks a glass of drugged brandy and goes to sleep in a chair. Thereupon 
comes “The Turtle,” and after a few inane capers, by way of pantomime, 
falls asleep in another chair. 

In the morning the couples are sorted out again and the play ends. 

In Paris this disrobing scene was played in pantomime, and was indeed 
no other than our old and shocking friend “Orange Blossoms.” Played in 
this dainty, wordless way it was neither disgusting nor dull. But W. J 
Ferguson, who played the husband, is about as apt at pantomime as an 
unyoked steer, while Miss Martinot—though she is a stout and pleasant 
looking woman—has no art and very little artifice. The result was that they 
turned the scene into a dull and maculated piece of vulgarity. 

Unless I can say something pleasant of a player I rarely say anything at 
all—unless there is abundant good reason. 

There is no occasion in this instance for any serious discussion of the 
actors who are concerned in the performance of Mr. Herbert’s degradation 
of Gaudillot. One and all of them might have been about better business— 
notably M. A. Kennedy and Mrs. McKee Rankin. 

The cast is: 


Champalier, a retired grocer, nicknamed 


by his wife “The Turtle’. . . .W. J. Ferguson 
Léonie, his wife......... a ..Miss Sadie Martinot 
Madame Lemarquis, her mother Mrs. McKee Rankin 
Briquet, a friend of the family M. A. Kennedy 


Adolphe, a poster painter... George W. Leslie 


Jumard, a divorce lawyer Henry Bergman 
Dr. Signol, a physician. George Wharnock 
First Expressman , : Alex. Knowles 
Second Expressman “iy Chas. Sinclair 
James Winterton 

Harry Allen 


Madame Giboleau, his wife Miss Agnes Findlay 


Commissaire de Police 
Giboleau, a provincial innkeeper 


Juliette, his daughter. Miss Grace George 


Angele, a chambermaid at the hotel. .Miss Merri Osborne 


*_ * * 


There might have been a chance for a clever adaptation of “La Tortue.” 
In the orignial there is wit, characterization of a high order and capital 
farce. Joseph Herbert, however, has left all that should have been taken 
and taken all he should have discarded. 

He is not an adapter of the finer breed. 

The Manhattan is a comfortable and eligible theatre. Last year Mr 
Ziegfeld gave us “Down East,” a pretty, sentimental, rural play that 
packed the house month after month. The genre was one that pleased his 
patrons. It would be no bad plan to go back to it. 

VANCE THOMPSON 


TOLSTOI AND POTATOES. 


N the London Daily News there is given in an amusing manner a descrip 
tion of a Russian communistic settlement at a village, Purleigh by 
name, which is in Essex. The “Spirit Wrestlers,” as they call themselves, 
hold strictly to the Tolstoi tenets and tne law of non-resistance. Conspicu 
ous among the “Spirit Wrestlers” are Tchertkoff and Prince Hilkoff 
Tchertkoff would be sent to Siberia did he return to Russia. Think of the 
crime he perpetrated! In Russia the poorer people had no good books of 
any kind at all. The peddlers sold for reading matter trash and obscene 
books. Tchertkoff undertook to edit and have printed instructive and hon- 
est works, and, devoting his life to the task, a better class of books was 
bought by the peasants. But for that Tchertkoff got into trouble, and be 
sides that he preached that man shall not kill his fellow. Then the Gov 
ernment went for him and another worker, who was a naval officer. The 
two were caught, and were to be sent to Siberia, but finally they were 
offered either banishment to some far-distant province in the Baltic, under 
police supervision, or voluntary exile, and so they came to England and 
settled at Purleigh, and now they plant potatoes and grow vegetables. Among 
the Russians who dig potatoes is the Prince Hilkoff. The Prince was a 
soldier, and in one battle, so it is said, killed his man. and then there came 
horror of the act. Then he sought Toistoi for consolation. The Russian 
Government banished Prince Hilkoff to the Caucasus, where he worked as 
a carpenter. He had his wife and two children with him. The mother-in- 
law was a St. Petersburg aristocrat, and the humane lady had a_ ukase 
granted her by means of which her two Hilkoff grandchilden were passed 
over to her. And now the Prince and Princess grow garden truck, and 
with another child of recent birth are happy in free England. There are 
numerous Tolstoi disciples at Purleigh. Certainly the literary movement 
in Russia is accompanied with some danger. 
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CHANSON D’AUTOMNE 


The sob that rings 
In the viol strings 
Of Autumn lone, 
Wounds my soul 
With drowsy dole 
In monotone 


Are stifled then 
And wan, as when 
Bells toll to sleep, 

I think upon 

Days dead and gone 
And I weep 


And forth I go 
Where the dark winds blow, 
Swept in my grief, 
Here and there, 
Through the shuddering air 
Like a withered leaf! 
WiLsur UNDERWOOD 


O F this song Mr. Underwood well says that it is a “fine expression of 


a certain poignant and diaphonous pain.” I rather like, too, his re- 
mark: ‘‘Verlaine must have been suffering when he wrote this song. It 
was a hot day in autumn, when the restlessness and oppression of heart 
became an agony. The air, the faint sounds, the sky, the trees, wounded 
him with that dull, smothering pain (/anguer monotone), impalpable and 
indefinable. There is the same atmospheric quality that one feels in Corot’s 
‘“Wood-gatherers’—a quality his other pictures do not possess. There 
is a wind, but it brings no coolness, no peace. It drives one to throw out 
anywhere from the dread phantom of Nothing; to 





one’s arms and flee 
resign oneself to the wind’s will; to be blown along like a withered leaf.” 

This is not only an acromatic comment on the song; as well it shows 
that Mr. Underwood has that rare quality in a translator, literary honesty 
In other words, before translating his author, he has come to a clear under 
standing of him. I may assure you—I who knew Verlaine—that Mr. Un- 
derwood’s translation is as near perfect as may be. Pauvre Lelian himself 
would have approved. 

And, dear Lord— 

When one remembers the fearful and wonderful parodies of Verlaine 
made by Miss Peacock and Miss Gertrude Hall, there is fine zxsthetic sat- 
isfaction to be got from 

The sob that rings 
In the viol strings 
Of Autumn lone 


Once | came upon Verlaine, glooming over his rum-and-water. 

“I feel like three wet days,” said he, wagging his dismal head—that head 
of Socrates. 

* * 

I have received from Paris the “Ames d’Automne” of Jean Lorraine, 
a very dainty volume, printed on smoke-colored paper and illustrated by 
Heidbrinck. The publishers are Charpentier et Fasquelle. M. Lorraine 
is a brilliant and conspicuous journalist. At bottom, though, he is some- 
thing better—a scholar and a poet. He has been called an amelioration 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly, and, perhaps, that is no bad way of getting at the 
quality of his talent. His verses are sensuous and vague. He is a lover of 
the fairy world—sworn lover of Queen Mab and Morgana, “coiffed with 
bule iris-flowers.” Fairies and ephebes, the moon and red flowers—his 
poetry is that of some Byzantine shepherd, but a shepherd unduly wise in 
evil. 


* 


* * 


The “Ames d’Automne” is made up of twenty autumnal sketches of 
Paris—through the pale, monotonous streets troop the lovers and the 
sensitifs. Their pale souls are fatigued by the vears. They are already 
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old, older than the violet towers of Notre-Dame. And they are not inno- 
cent. 

This is no book for blithe and innocent maids or unwitting spinsters. 
Jean Lorraine writes of twilight women and chlorotic girls—and for them he 
writes. An evil and beautiful book 

And yet it is a book you should read, were it only for those subtle pic 
tures of Paris, autumnal and vague, and the isles of Poissy and the gray 
reaches of the Seine. 


* 


* * 





[ am not a conceited person, but I do believe I know everything except 
botany. 

And so, with due humility, I ask whether the iris is found in the United 
States. In England the name is given to the yellow flag that grows by 
lake and stream. In France | always heard that the iris was the original 
of the fleur de lys in the arms of France. Perhaps I am mistaken. In any 
case | remember how 

Amid its waving swords 
In flaming gold the iris towers 
in my great-aunt’s pretty garden at Ville d’Avray. But the blue iris, of 
which Jean Lorraine sings? Is it a real flower, or merely a visionary and 
decadent blossom? 
* * 

“Thistle Sifters” is the rather enigmatic title of a novel by Charles Rus- 
sell Burke. (F. Tennyson Neeley. New York and London.) 

“When I gang oot for watter, I gang oot for watter,” said the canny 
Scot, “‘an’ when I gang oot for bawbees I gang oot for bawbees.” 

It is an excellent plan; indeed I have no special liking for the discus- 
sion of the social question in the guise of fiction; when | gang oot for 
fiction, I gang oot for fiction. There are exceptions, however. It is for 
Fenimore Cooper’s pessimism that I read “Miles Wallingford,” not for 
his story. 

Mr. Burke in his new novel has succeeded fairly well in blending a love- 
story and the eternal problem of labor. The hero is much perturbed by 
the condition of the working classes and forms an association to set all 
things right. A millionaire, cxtremement millionaire, joins him and the 
society flourishes. A “Puritan maiden” crosses the path of the millionaire 
and forgets her puritanism. The hero is ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of his love for a high-born maid and his duty to human- 
ity. Detectives and labor-leaders flit darkly through the story. On the 
whole, the book furnishes plenty of entertainment, and if it does not “reform 


society,” it will at any rate amuse it 
* * 


And while I am speaking of les envogués du moment 

Have you read Pierre Louys’ “La Femme et le Pantin”: 

It is the book of the hour 

Goya, this Spaniard, amorous of reds and yellows, painted a picture of 
riant, loveless girls tossing a puppet; of the picture Pierre Louys has made 
a book. And the book is one to be read. While it is by no means the 
peer of “Aphrodite,” it contains many a sombre and gracious page, which 
not even Louys has surpassed. But I wish he would go back to Greece 
—for he alone has known the antique love and the blonde and perfumed 
girls of Guidos. 


* + 


A new library edition of Parkman’s works, in twelve volumes, illus- 
trated, and handsomely printed on choice laid paper, is in preparation by 
Little, Brown & Co. The illustrations will consist of photogravure plates 
by Goupil, from historical portraits, and from drawings and paintings by 
Howard Pyle, De Cost Smith. Thule de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, 
Orson Lowell, Adrien Moreau, and other artists 


7 
* * 


The first of Marcel Schwob’s books to appear in English translation is 
his exquisite “The Children’s Crusade” (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston) 
The author of “Coeur Double” and the classic “Mimes” is already known 
to the readers of THE Musicat Courter. I once said that he was the 
Erasmus of our day, but in this little book he develops a new quality—a 
tenderness and simplicity as rare as they are admirable 

In a hundred pages of colorful prose he has told the story of those little 
children who set out to conquer Christ’s tomb 800 years ago 

Marcel Schwob’s intimacy with this medieval world is very close. He 
knows its beggars and wandering monks, its proud, intense faith, its 
strange childishness and ignorance. Perhaps he has seen in “The Chil 
dren’s Crusade” a symbol of civilization. Le this as it may, he has written 
a book of singular beauty, sweetness and strength 

You are shown many sides of the children’s crusade. A wandering 
clerk describes it. There is a leper, who tells the story of his conversion 
as the children passed, singing the songs of Christ on their way to death 
and slavery in far lands. You read the words of pope and prelate, who 
wondered at the strange army—armed with crosses and flowers—on its 
way to Christ’s tomb. You hear the voices of the little children as they tell 
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of the faith and love that drew them from their homes upon this holy ad- 
venture. Inthe end you understand, as you never have before, the mystery 
of this pathetic crusade. 

A beautiful book—written in words of gold and amber. 


+ 
* * 


A. H. Laidlaw is the author of “Soldier Songs and Love Songs” (W. R. 
Jenkins, New York). The best that one can say for it is that it is well 
printed and neatly bound in white and blue boards. The rhymes are sad 
rubbish. There are pages of such idiocy, as: 


Dead! Nevermore to be. 
Dead! Nevermore to be. 
Dead! Evermore to me. 
Dead! Evermore to me. 
Dead! Dead! Ah!—Dead to ME! 
It is a sheer waste of virginal white paper and printer’s black ink. 


* 
* + 


Nathan Haskell Dole, writing his customary Boston letter to the Sep- 
tember Book News, advances the somewhat whimsical theory that Cervantes 
is largely responsible for the decadence of Spain: 

“And why not?” he goes on to ask. ‘Cervantes wrote Spain’s master- 
piece—‘Don Quixote.’ In ‘Don Quixote’ all the brilliancy of Cervantes’ 
wit was directed to holding up to ridicule the insanity of a heroic but mis- 
guided knight. To what brutal treatment is not the knight of the rueful 
countenance exposed? How many times is he battered and maltreated! 
His ribs are broken, his face is bruised, his nose is made to bleed, he is 
covered with mud and filth. All Spain picks on him, as small boys pick on 
a helpless, drunken man. * * * Well might a people brought up under 
the delectable brutalities of such a masterpiece be themselves cruel, delight- 
ing in such spectacles as bull fights, which all the rest of the civilized world 
has declared barbarous, and still giving government aid to such gambling 
enterprises as lotteries!” 

* ° * 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press a new text book by Prof. Benjamin W. 
Wells, of Sewanee University. It is entitled “Modern French Fiction,” and 
includes the rise of Romanticism, Standhal and Merimée, Balzac, Théophile 
Gautier, George Sand, Alexander Dumas pére and the Imperial generation; 
Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, de Maupassant, et al. The book, besides being 
a valuable reference library of its period, is also a most readable literary 
narrative, and contains a compact mass of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. 


- 
* * 


D. Appleton & Co. will presently publish the first volume of ‘The Sci- 
entific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley,” edited by Prof. Michael Foster 
and Prof. E. Raye Lankester. The complete work will be in four volumes, 
and the publishers hope to present it all within a year or eighteen months. 
Besides the text, Volume I. has thirty-two plates and an excellent photo- 
gravure portrait. Professor Huxley’s great ability as a popular writer and 
controversialist, which gave him his reputation to the general reader, has 
to the popular fancy somewhat obscured the work he did in the field of 
original scientific research. “The Memoirs,” it is expected, will greatly 
strengthen Professor Huxley's position in the popular mind as a man of 
absolute sincerity in all the work that he undertook. The most obvious 
feature of “The Memoirs” is the wide range of subjects dealt with. There is 
hardly a group of the animal kingdom, hardly a department of biological 
science, to which some contribution is not made. 


* 
* * 


In Balmont, young Russia has produced its poet; Tchehoff may stand 
for its novelist. His last volume, the ‘“Moujiks,” has already been knighted, 
or—if you prefer plain words—it has been translated into French. By 
literary heredity, as by choice of subject Tchehoff belongs to the realists. 
In the ‘“Moujiks” he paints the life of the peasants, a field that has been 
neglected since period of Turgenev, and Gleb, Ouspensky, Zlotovratsky 
and the other students of the lower orders. When Tolstoi, with his large 
brush, paints the Moujik, the minor, racial traits are disregarded. He fum- 
bles in the life of the Moujik merely to find there the universal—the soul 
of mankind. The peasant conditions of life are mere accessories. He 
merely dresses the universal soul in a sheepskin. And in the Tolstoi char- 
acters it is always the man, not the moujik that interests one. Now, I do 
not fancy that all peasants are men. Some are sheer brutes—curious and 
miserable animals. They are what life has made them, and for them life 
is curious and miserable. 

Tchehoff has a clear insight into the peasant’s environment. He does 
not sketch types. He does not create phases of humanity and label them 
with peasant names. But marvelously he does show how the shadows 
of the earth invade the souls of those who labor in the earth. The influ- 
ence of the soil upon man—it is the thesis of the “Moujiks.” 

The glass of fiction through which the theme is displayed is singularly 


well chosen. The central figure is a peasant who has passed half his life 
in the city and comes back to his country, ill and half-dying. He has been 
influenced by civic life. His soul is disfigured by patches of pseudo-culture. 
Those with whom he must pass the sad end of his life have never known 
the civilization of the city; they are of the fields; their souls are earth-en- 
crusted. This writer from the city is an alien, an outcast, an exile, even as 
he walks among them. The country bores him—he who has known the 
“culture” of the Moscow restaurants, where he cried his “Anon, anon, sir.” 
And so he dies, stifled by the grossness of the peasant life to which he 
had once been native, and his wife and daughter beg on the highway. It is 
the natural result of uprooting a peasant. Tchehoff’s theory is that the 
peasant, who has learned to criticise-his environment, and yet cannot rise 
above it, loses all that attaches him to society; is, as it were, declassed, fit 
only for vagabondage. 

By his rather chilly realism Tchehoff is in the succession of Turgenev 


and Tolstoi. 


Apropos of the war— 

| have received “Belligérants, Blessés, Prisonniers de Guerre’ (Lavau- 
zelle, 118 Boulevard Saint-Germaine, Paris,), by Edouard Romberg, the 
vice-president of the “Congrés international des Ceuvres d’assistance en 
temps de guerre.” The volume gives a complete and interesting account 
of the efforts that have been made to establish rules relative to the treat- 
ment of the wounded in time of war. 

An immense advance was made by the convention of Geneva; but it 
did not apply to maritime wars. 


Equally apposite is Professor Pillet’s “Les Lois Actuelles de la Guerre,” 
(Rousseau, Paris.) This is a treatise on the law of war by land and sea 
It is written in a popular vein and is brought down to the present war 
Professor Pillet examines at some length the causes of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, and discusses such questions as the use of torpedoes and mines, 
the standing of war correspondents, &c. His book is timely and valuable. 


J. H. Watt sends to Good Words some interesting letters addressed to Jeffrey when 
he was editing the Edinburgh Review. There is an appeal from Hazlitt for a notice of 
his “Shakspere Characters,” and another in which he suggests writing a review of the 
“Sketch-book.” There is one from poor Haydon, who declares his life to have been 
“a whirlwind of brilliant victory and bitter defeat.’ Macaulay sends an offer to write 
on Catholic emancipation, and chuckles over Empson’s attack on the Benthamites. 
There is also a letter from Maria Edgeworth addressed to Mrs. Hamilton, who sent it 
on to Jeffrey. It contains an account of the offense given by a passage in “Patron 
age,” which was erroneously supposed to be an attack on the management of the Lon- 
don hospitals. Miss Edgeworth of course disavows this, and gives details of what had 
been done and what was to be done to appease the angry feelings roused by this mis 
apprehension. 


* . 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, M. P., has undertaken to write a new life of Wellington 
He has received promises of assistance from the present Duke and others and will be 
glad to obtain through the publishers (Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.) written par- 
ticulars of unpublished or little known records likely to be of use in the preparation of 
the biography. The book will contain plans, numerous illustrations of other kinds, 
and portraits of Wellington, Napoleon, Soult, Ney and Blicher. It will form a com- 
panion volume to Captain Mahan’s “Nelson,” published by the same firm 


* * « 

Prince Bismarck’s brain, according to the flattering estimate of the anthropolo 
gist, Otto Ammon, was probably the heaviest known to anatomical science. Herr 
Ammon, in consultation with Professor Schafer, the sculptor, concluded from the 
measurements taken for Schafer’s bust that the brain of the old statesman weighed 
1,867 grammes, and consequently exceeds in weight that of any known genius. 
Cuvier’s brain weighed 1,830 grammes, Byron’s, 1,807; Kant’s, 1,650; Schiller’s, 
1,630, and Dante’s, 1,420. The average weight of the brain of an intelligent European 
is only 1,380 grammes. 


x * » 


Lord Peel has been appointed an elected trustee of the British Museum, in the 
place of the late Spencer Walpole. While Lord Peel was speaker of the House of 
Commons he was one of the three official trustees, his colleagues being the Primate 
and the Lord Chancellor, and it is well known that he did a great deal of really good 
work for the Museum. 

* * * 

Now that Adolph Svtro has died one is curious to learn what disposition will be 
made of his Hebrew library, which possessed many unique volumes and would be a 
treasure to any institution. Thanks to Rev. Dr. Voorsanger’s initiative, Semitic 
studies have made fair progress in California, and no doubt a home will be found for 
the Sutro library in one of its universities. 


x * »* 


Prof. Edwin Ray Lankester, Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy at Ox- 
ford, has been appointed director of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
in succession to Sir William Henry Flower. Prof. Ray Lankester was born in 1847, 
and was educated at St. Paul’s School and Christ Church, Oxford. He was appointed 
Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1872, and Professor of Zodélogy 
and Comparative Anatomy at University College, London, in 1874. A year later he 
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was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. Since 1865 Professor Lankester has written 
more than a hundred scientific memoirs, mostly on comparative anatomy and palzon- 
tology. 
ih 
We hear that Dr. Richard Garnett’s “Life of Edward Gibbon Wakefield” “is well 
under weigh.” It is to appear in Mr. Unwin’s “Builders of the Empire” series, edited 
by H. F. Wilson. The first volume of the series, Hume’s “Sir Walter Raleigh,” now 
enters its second edition 
* 
* * 
The Spectator prints some stories sent to it by the owner of a notebook kept by a 
niece (now dead) of the late Lord Glenelg. Here is one with the requisite war flavor: 
During the Crimean war Lord Raglan was most conciliatory in his conduct and 
language to the French, but unluckily, for old Peninsular associations, he was now 
and then betrayed into speaking of them as “the enemy.” “If we are placed here and 
the enemy are posted there- “Good heavens, my Lord,” Lord de Ros would cry, 
what are you saying!” He was also particularly desirous of establishing cordial 
relations between the English and Turkish armies, and was much disturbed at a quar 
rel which took place between some of the soldiers. When the combatants were dis- 
persed one or two Turkish soldiers were leit lying dead. Lord de Ros was sent to the 
Grand Vizier to express Lord Raglan’s concern and to promise that every effort 
should be made to find out and punish the guilty persons. On his beginning to lament 
an unfortunate occurrence the Turk looked anxious, but on the matter being broken 
to him he exclaimed with great relief, “Is that all? What can it matter if they are 
killed or not?” Lord de Ros returned to Lord Raglan, and in answer to his anxious 
inquiries, “It is all right,” he replied; “our fellows are welcome to kill as many of 


them as they please.” 


By far the most valuable book that this week’s foreign mail has brought me from 
Paris is M. Joseph Texte’s “Etudes de littérature européene” (A. Colin, Paris) 

In an earlier work on Jean Jacques Rousseau, M. Texte discussed the origins of 
literary cosmopolitanism; in the volume before me he demonstrates the necessity, 
to-day more than ever pressing, of the comparative studies of literatures. It is in this 
spirit that M. Texte studies successively the Italian influence on tne French renas 
cence; in the work of Sir Thomas Brown, the influence of Montaigne in England 
John Keat’s is the point de depart for a study of the entrance of neo-hellenism into 
English poetry; from Wordsworth he traces the entrance of the “Lake School” on 
French verse; then that of German literature on French romanticism, and, finally, 
the part played (this is curious) by Elizabeth Barrett Browning in the evolution of 
contemporary realism 

The book is one you cannot afford to neglect 


x ~ ~ 


There is to be a new edition of John Knox's “History of the Reformation of 
Religion within the Realm of Scotland.” The last edition, and by far the best, is 
David Laing’s, which appeared in his edition of Knox’s complete works, six volumes, 
issued in 1864. The history fills the first two volumes. Though finished by Knox in 
1564, twenty years passed before its publication. Even then only a portion of it was 
printed. Issued in London, it was confiscated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1664 David Buchanan's edition was published. The forthcoming edition, the special 
purpose of which is to present the history in modern spelling, is by Charles J. Guthrie 
It will contain numerous illustrations. Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Soho square, are 





the publishers 


THE STORY OF *CAMILLE.”’ 


A PARISIAN review has a very curious article upon the story of the “Dame aux 

Camélias,” that poor Marie Duplessis, who died so sadly after a life which cer- 
tainly was not exemplary, but which romance and the stage have made famous. The 
author of the article, M. Georges Soreau, publishes letters by the younger Dumas 
which leave no doubt that he introduces himself in the character of Armand Duval. 
the principal character in the piece in which Marie Duplessis is immortalized under the 
name of Marguerite Gautier. The story was whispered about for a long time among 
theatrical people, but here are some authentic documents with which M. Soreau re 
veals the facts. Dumas fils not only knew Marie Duplessis, but was in love with her 
He simply describes himself in the character of Armand Duval. In presenting the 
piece to the public Dumas wrote: 

“Marie Duplessis did not have all the pathetic adventures which I give to Mar 
guerite Gautier, but she was perfectly willing to have them. If she sacrificed nothing 
to Armand it was because the latter did not wish any sacrifices. To her great regret, 
she played only the first and second acts in the piece.” 

In a letter addressed to Sarah Bernhardt the celebrated playwright and novelist 
said: 

“My Dear SArAH—Permit me to give you a copy of an edition of the ‘Dame aux 
Camélias,’ which is now very rare. What makes this volume unique of its kind is the 
autograph letter which you will find on page 212, and which is pretty nearly the same 
as the letter printed on that page. This letter was written by the genuine Armand 
Duval about forty years ago. He was then the same age as your son. The letter is 
the only palpable thing that remains of the story. It seems to me that it belongs to 
you of right, since you have just brought the dead man back to youth and life. Keep 
it, at all events, as a souvenir of the pleasant evening of Saturday last and as a feeble 
testimonial of my great admiration and profound gratitude A. Dumas, fils.” 

“January 28, 1884.” 

The following is Dumas’ autograph letter to Marie Duplessis: 


“My Dear Marie—I am not rich enough to love you the way | would wish, nor 


poor enough to be loved after your fashion. Let us forget, therefore, on your part, a 
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name which must be somewhat indifferent to you, and, on my part, a happiness which 


becomes impossible 

“It is useless to tell you how sad I feel, since you know already how much I love 
you 

Farewell. You have too big a heart not to understand the significance of this let 


t A thousand remembrances 


ter, and too much intelligence not to pardon me for 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS.’ 
In 1896, during the time when the Renaissance presented the piece with the cos 
tumes of 1830, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt often told her friends the following little 
anecdote: 
At Marly, about 1884, I asked Alexandre Dumas to give me a persona! descrip- 
tion of Armand Duval 
‘That will not be difficult,’ said he, smiling. ‘I have only to send you my portrait 
when I was twenty years old.’’"—Paris Correspondence of the Courrier des Etats 
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HE sculptors are indignant. Those who are members of the National 
Sculpture Society are especially angry. And it is all over a little thre¢ 
foot sword. 

A memorial sword, as doubtless you know, is to be presented to Admirai 
Dewey, “by act of Congress.” The committee, which consists of Assistant 
Secretary Allen of the Navy, Senator Lodge and Professor Oliver, have 
selected the design submitted by Tiffany & Co. All this seems proper 
enough. It is Tiffany’s business to do that sort of work. Hear, however. 
J. Q. A. Ward. He is president of the National Sculpture Society of 
America. He speaks as one having authority, and he says: 

“The committee has given us no information whatever. I do not think a 
single representative sculptor has been asked to send in designs for the 
sword, and I cannot tell how it is that the work goes to Tiffany. 

“Tiffany will give the work to one of their sculptors and doubtless it will 
be well done, but it cannot be representative of American art, because the 
representative sculptors have had no opportunity to submit designs 

“Our society is national in its scope, and our aim is to elevate the art of 
our people. I think that in national matters where art is concerned the 
National Society should be consulted. This sword is in itself a small thing, 
but it involves a big principle. I only hope that Dewey will get a sword 
worthy of him.” 

This is decidedly a tempest in a teapot 

Said Burne-Jones: 

“I remember Rossetti’s saying that it had taken centuries to prepare for 
the brain whose shaping imagination wrought ‘The Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ 
\ thousand ingenious Longfellows, ten thousand imperturbable Tuppers, 
come with every age, but there is only one Keats. And so it is in art. A 
thousand men exhibit pictures at the Royal Academy, and of these men 
perhaps not one is a painter. For to be a painter is not merely to apply 
pigments according to academical formulas and conventions; is not even to 
illustrate past or present, real or imaginary events or scenes so well that a 
charming object lesson is given—the magic lantern corroborations (for 
they are not illusions) of talent; no, is not even to become a great success, 
and paint anything or anybody according to the law of supply and demand, 
and to have the proud knowledge of being at the top of the tree in the eves 
of fifty dealers and five hundred thousand picture gallery goers.” 


* 
* 


The bones of Millet would surely turn in their quiet grave at Chailly 
should anyone suggest that the peaceful hamlet is a whit less the happy 
paradise of artists than in the days when he saw that vision of peasants 
bowed beneath the benediction of the evening Angelus, and immortalized 
the pathos of their sudden rest. No, Barbizon is still one of the last haunts 
of the spirit of romance, and the ghosts of Millet and Corot, Diaz and 
Rousseau, still haunt the village street in the white moonlight and lurk in th 
shadows of the dark dining room at the Hotel Siron. In that hotel is pet 
haps the plainest sign of the procession of the years; for Madame Siron, the 
homely friend of many generations of artists and poets, has sold the place 
to a young and enterprising couple, who have brought something of the 
bustle and energy of Paris with them, says the Saturday Review 

Now she sits in front of her cottage beside Millet’s old studio and cuts 
up cabbage for soup. There, if you are patient of her garrulity and happen 
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to be one of her favorites—I flatter myself that | am one—you, may, perhaps, 
win from her some delightful reminiscences of the great men she has known. 
But she is old, and her memory is something overcharged; and, besides, 
now that she has become a propriétaire, she has many other things to think 
of than the doings of feckless painters—a race for which she has, I am per- 
suaded, a gentle and motherly contempt. Still, you may be lucky enough 
to glean something of entertainment from her slightly vague recollections. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, for instance, is one of those of whom she likes best 
to talk, and she is full of stories of his quaint humor. 


* 
«x * 


Frederick Macmonnies’ bronze quadriga, which is to finish off the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Arch in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, has arrived. The 
quadriga is typical of victory, and the side groups will be emblematic of 
American naval and military achievements. The bronzes cost $50,000. 

The contract was given to Mr. Macmonnies by former Mayor Charles A. 
Schieren, and the work was to have been completed in 1896. There were 
unfortunate delays, however, and during the progress of the work Mayor 
Schieren went personally to Paris and inspected its progress. He expressed 
himself as satisfied that the work would be completed without any unneces- 
sary delays. ‘lhere will not be any ceremonies when the quadriga is installed 
in position. 

* * 

American artists in Holland all knew of the merits of Johan Hendrik 
Philip Wortman, and many were personally acquainted with this young 
sculptor. We regret to announce his death. He had just been married 
and went with his bride to Rome, and died in Italy of typhoid fever. Wort- 
man was born at The Hague in 1872, and when he was twenty-four won the 
prize at The Hague Academy of Fine Arts. Last year his work at the Salon 
was a Calabrian peasant. One of his most recent works was the bust of 
Queen Wilhelmina. 


* * e 


It is reported from London that J. Guiller Millais has nearly finished his 
“Life of Sir John Millais,”’ sometime president of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Millais has worked principally from his father’s diaries and archives 
and from the correspondence sent him by Ruskin and other distingushed 
friends of the dead painter. Sir William V. Harcourt has also contributed 
his personal recollections of Sir John Millais. The work, which will appear 
in two volumes, will have many illustrations, most of which will be drawn 
from the Millais sketchbooks. It will be recalled that Mr. Millais has 
hitherto confined his literary work to books on sport, which, however, show 
the perception of a finished litterateur. Among these books might be men- 
tioned “British Deer and Their Horns” and “A Breath From the Veldt.” 


. 
* * 


Eugene Boudin, the marine painter, is dead, aged seventy-three. Bou- 
din’s father was a Honfleur pilot, and the son was originally a sailor boy. 
or, as they dub such in France, “un moose,” and the word may have a nice 
derivation, meaning sea foam. Boudin got tired of knocking about on small 
craft, and became a salesman in a stationer’s shop at Rouen, where colors 
were dealt in. With pigments at hand, Boudin at once understood his voca- 
tion. He worked and worked and so acquired a wonderful technic. He 
painted water and sky, and caught the splash of the wave and the fleck of 
the cloud. It was Troyon who first appreciated Boudin’s skill, and it is said 
employed him to paint the skies in his own pictures. Corot never was tired 
of singing Boudin’s praises. “King of Skies,” he called him. The artist’s 
work was slow, however, in coming to the front. Even in Paris he was not 
fully appreciated, and yet he was among the very best of the French painters 
of the sea. His shores of Normandy are among his most effective pictures, 
though he was perfectly at home in Dutch and Venetian “seascapes.” 


* 
* * 


News about the demolition of Sir Joshua Reynold’s house in Leicester 
square is going the round of the foreign papers, with descriptions of the 
building that are really astounding. It was quite a museum of art in the 
painter’s lifetime. All his contemporaries left their mark upon it. Hogarth 
decorated the studio in fresco. Romney painted the ceiling. As to Sir 
Joshua's coach, the greatest artists of the day combined to paint the panels 
of it. Such was its success as an equipage that George III. grew jealous, 
and opened negotiations with the president, and offered him any sum he 
liked for a carriage which no other European monarch could rival. But Sir 
Joshua was not to be tempted by any offer. 


& 
* * 


The portrait by Carolus Duran, which was given so good a place at the 
Academy—it hung on the line in Room V.—is now in the Luxembourg, 
where it holds a prominent centre and is seen to great advantage. It is the 
portrait group of his daughter and grandchildren. They certainly have lost 
no time in exhibiting it, but many of the rooms at the Luxembourg have 
been rehung within the last few days, a proceeding entirely unusual in the 
month of August. In this gallery, too, may be seen an innovation which 
perhaps we might do well to adopt. It deals rot with art, but with senti- 


ment. There is a picture there by the painter Boudin—not a very famous 
artist, and not a very important work, but still thought worthy of the 
Luxembourg. He died a little time ago, and on the frame is a small gar- 
land of immortelles wreathed with crape. Things are ordered differently in 
England, as will be remembered, when in successive years the Academy 
showed posthumously exhibited works of its presidents, with no graceful 
indication of their pathetic occurrence on the walls. 


. 
~ 
* a 


Apropos of English-speaking clubs | regret to say that the American 
Art Association is in a bad way just at present from a condition of civil war, 
says Figaro. 1 think the association has been suffering from too much 
prosperity. In the old days, in the boulevard Montparnasse, when it was 
yet the “Students’ Association” and of a real true blue bohemian nature, 
everybody got on much better. It was no great shakes the Montparnasse 
locale, but the “boys” came in in their corduroys and smoked and ate and 
yarned and spat and felt very much at home. In those days the boys 
amused themselves! the cake walk flourished and their nigger minstrel shows 
were the renown of the neighborhood. But then came Mr. Wanamaker— 
Wanamaker II., of Philadelphia—and very generously offered to give them 
a leg up in establishing themselves in new and better premises. No sooner 
was this done than the old bohemian bonhommie seemed to cool off, and the 
boys became high toned, of all things in this world. In the magnificent 
new premises on the Quai de Conti there are, if you please, three different 
dining rooms: Cabin, intermediate and steerage. That was a good start, 
was it not, and very likely to promote social sociability? The swells in the 
dress suits dined down below, while the busted students dined in their cor- 
duroys upstairs. Naturally, corduroy looked upon swallow-tail as a bloated 
aristocrat, and felt himself an anarchist. And then there are no amusements 
—in the old disreputable days there were plenty. The only amusement now 
is the holding of rival committee meetings: one committee passing resolu- 
tions condemning the other, and one held in swallow-tails and the other not. 
Perhaps, after all, it is a question of clothes—sans culottes and the other 
folk, &c. In any case Mr. Wanamaker has justifiably got rather tired of it 
all, and means to withdraw, which will be a very bad lookout indeed for the 
association, as without his subsidy it is difficult to see how it can pay its 
way. It will certainly be a matter of regret, as there cannot be less than a 
thousand English-speaking students of one kind and another, and they 
surely should be able to keep a good Student Club going. 


” 
. * 


A monument to the late Sir George Cartier will be unveiled at St. Antoine de 
Richelieu, the native parish of the great Canadian statesman, on September 5, and thx 
leaders of the Conservative party will be invited to attend 


* 


* - 


A young German sculptor, Max Kruse-Lietzeburg, has lately made a bust of 
Nietzsche, in which he obliterated, however, all the lines indicating the insane 
philosopher's present condition. Nietzsche, though incurable, is in a state apparently 
free from suffering. 


es * %¥ 


The American school at Athens has added another leaf to its laurels in the dis 
covery of the fountain of Pirene, at Corinth. The water appears to come from the 
spring on the top of Acro-Corinthus, long known by the name of Pirene; but the 
fountain described by Pausanias was in the heart of the lower city, and had severai 
chambers or reservoirs. It was found that an old well in one of the gardens of the 
modern village opened into one of these chambers. which was partly choked with 
mud. The funds of the school, together with a private subscription by a gentleman 
who withholds his name, have sufficed to clear away enough earth to expose a two- 
storied marble facade, and a roadway with water conduits of white limestone, which 
was probably the principal street of the city, and to have the chambers aforesaid 
cleared out. The discovery is especially important as furnishing a known starting 
point for future excavations. 

ee 2 

The death of the artist Louis Auguste Georges Loustaunau is announced. M 
Loustaunau, who was born in Paris in 1846, was a pupil of Gérome and Barrias, and 
had the benefit of Vibert’s teachings, though in his work little of the last master’s 
style or method is visible. The picture sent by him this year to the Salon had for 
title “Le Matin a Trianon.” There was a fresh landscape, and a lady on horseback 
was accompanfed by two officers. In 1878 W. H. Vanderbilt bought his Salon pic- 
ture, “After Marriage.’ For several years M. Loustaunau’s work found purchasers 
in the United States. Then the taste for social genre subjects passed and M. Loustau- 
nau painted military pictures. 

2 @ 

Léopold Flameng, the etcher, was recently elected a member of the Institute of 
France. His work is well known in New York. In the Avery galleries are over 500 
choice impressions of Flameng’s art. Notably there is an etching of Madrazo’s 
portrait of Mr. Avery, which abundantly speaks the praise of the workman’s wit. 


* 


* * 


Maurice Ketten, the painter, a pupil of Henner and an artist who has already 
made his mark in Paris, is in New York. 


* 


- ” 


In connection with the Rembrandt exhibtion it is interesting to recall the fact 
that at a recent London sale Rembrandt’s “Portrait of Nicholas Ruts” was sold for 
the second time within five years. In 1894 it brought $24,675. This year its price was 
$26.250—a notable increase. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York one 


LUDWIG & CO. PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos Pianos, 
135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., STERLING CO., 
Pianos Re Pianos 
‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 


USAGE.”’ 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass 


Pianos and Organs, 
5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York 


316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


Derby, Conn 
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FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 







‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


_ Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


“CROWN” Piano 


With Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier for Pianists, Sta- 
dents and Vocal Accompaniments. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 
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GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


we PLA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 





Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


20 Withelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





FOUNDED, 1850 


















CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC aND DRAMATIC SCHOOI 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL moprising all solo and all orchestra 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training forteachers. CHOf SSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOI 

‘he AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 i oa 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMP )SITION—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau 
bert. PIANO—En Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. Heinri Enr 1, Anton Forster, Dr. Ernest 
Jedliczka,. A. Pape k, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann. E. E. Taubert SINGING— 
Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg /PERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—! f. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender 
Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FY. Poenitz 


ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, & 
Charges; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 





Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservator Pupils received at ar me. Consultation 
10urs from 11A.M.tol P.M 
For the Piano Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA Berlin; EMMA Koch, in 


Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHI f Moscow, have been newly engaged 
Ee” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected sor it in the ** Philharmonie,’’ Bernburgerstrasse 22a 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 

, . . those from abroad, can enterat any time durir 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe. Organ Cabinet 2 * : , a —o 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other \ pm ae Summer Term. , —_ ‘ 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music. E PrPstrecr Beam : Mg tin mens ec - pean ne Se 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture hej : eae oo 
also Modern Languages and English Literatur their studies u > supervision of the Direct- 

} anguages an iglish Litera ©. ress. For Catalogues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 

Cincinnati, Ohie. 





















Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEEDHAM PIANO&ORGAN CO. VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 





WESSELL, 


NICKEL & GROSS, 


Piano Actions, 


| GEO. STECK & CO., 
| Pianos, 
| 11 East 14th Street, New York 


457 West 45th Street, New York 





Pianos 
Boston, Mass’s 3=$WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
WEGMAN PIANO Co., Organs 
Pianos 
Auburn, N. ¥ 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 Viscdte'S eeitanic Gand Instruments sre the 
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The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blow Be . in ' © market e lowest 





—— ee a Cc. FISCNER’S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
t wnt their ellent aiitie I w price 
{ x t Aas me t } t 
10 50 ARTIST A. ws ‘ y the 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 
Voare Medals ATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS red 
Guaranteed. of Honor 4 . - Pot a ~ ; , - Detesats ane a 
not entire atis 
: mr MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 

BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype iio . ste ctaek of aie Sheet 

Band Instruments. =a SS I \ - ee 
sica } k j k wT shers Ger 
pe u Agent, ¢ res} ‘fs five ma stria gia Fra Ita k ssia, 
BUPFET, Paris ‘(Evette & Scheffer), World et are represente argest supply house for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. ( estra and M ‘ Band Mus Classified 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System atalogue f sic f eve nstrument and 

Flutes and Piccolos. bination s ‘ pon apy at 

COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,” : t : ed the in- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos erest f the a rofes ! ibscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all t $ r at ents ¢a opy 
Reed Instruments. sea month a lis f prizes which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis ‘ iy 
CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 
Are the 
favorite of the : 
Artist musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
The bayi blic will please not conft d the cenuine 
CAUTION- - Plano with on va similar an aan of a che o> gunn. S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE “‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 


PIANOS 
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University Place, New York. 





A well known Americar connoisseur of the fine arts t that 
some two years ago he was traveling in Eur th his fa ‘ 1 
while at St. Petersburg his oldest daughter was 1 annoyed by « 
stipation and its attendant ills, and the Russian physician had so much 
trouble about understan xy the case, or such poor success in t 
it, that the mother bew d their oversight in being so far 
home without a supply of Ripans Tabulk I eupon the 
well known connoisseur aforesaid) rememb: that he h 
away a box of the Tabules in a safe pla n his rtm 
to be deprived of their uss mn board ship f turn Vv 
he produced, and they afforded the da much relief a 
over the difficulty so effectually, that no memb f that fam i 


ever since failed to speak a good word for Ripans ‘Tabules or con 


to travel without a supply at command. 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES tn @ paper carton (without giaae) te sale at some 
r the r anc the 


éreg stores—TOR FIVE CENTS this low-pr sort is jntend ft ‘ zn 
of the fivecent cartons (190 tabules) can he mi by mail py fing f ght cents to t! a’'S CHEMICAL 
“quraNY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York a sing artou (TEN Ta will be e« ‘ 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


pianos, GVERETT 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component | GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, . m 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, The Acme of /Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. PIANO CASE SHOPS, ’ ‘ ; ; s p Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, ° ° ° White Mountains, N. H. 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY | \06st-owtnt- le 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, Founded tn The Conservatory of Music = —y a 


: r ‘ he Conservatory embraces ite ng al 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. ant ES ee : 
9 y, ~¢ + ; ; » 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt is P... Mss tee ye oe hag pe tag 
{RTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth niin @anan maadetuss Meee heel emataid 
T The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. ing musical dictatic ger oe TP esc, Aogese Aemy. nm 
Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BE TZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory : onsists of forty ———- 
rth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruen- : Winter term will ’ heein Gente 
rau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann ( cello )); Grunicke (organ Dr H. Goldschmidt, the same days at the Pi oe, fe 
na Beck (singing Operatic School: Frau ETELKA GERSTEK Mi ss Lina Beck, Frau iola. violoncello classes . 200 ne 
“Tulit 1s Lieban Golds¢ ae nidt singing); Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeld (study of parts). For the onthe ion ing foe ’ rs . 
n October 1, 1898, Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. Prospec tus gratis. Hours for “wae full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 


application, 4tof p.m 
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Royal inetne Of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), MapaMEe MORIANI, =| waTCH THE 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. Private Academy for Voice Training 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom a * 
Lzser. Tom Use, 98 cane ores AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. Firt and Drama 


for Theoretical branche ure Fe lix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr 

Déring, Prof. Krantz Ch amber c Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson 

Wolf, Mus. Do & r Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrman, Music Director Hipner, Organist , 

Jans sen; for Stri ing and Wit i Instruments, the most be eer yr members of the Royal Court Orchestra Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

at the head of whor re Concertmaster Prof. Rz appr li and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
t r n Kotzebue Mi ann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &« for the Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

r — yurt Actor Ser nif Ger rgi, &¢ Education from the begi to . ~ - 
the finish ill courses « ngle s. Principal admission times, beginning of April and begin All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. The Musical Cou rier. 
z of Septem! Admission grante Iso é other times, Prospectus and full list of te achers at “th e 

f THE Mt SICAL COURIER and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
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It will present many new features 





Established 1846 


C.G. RODER, VO S eC 


Printing, | PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

Lithography and, are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
= Typography, any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Begs to invite Music Houses Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


= apply for Estimates of | Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and | Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


ecm execution ; liberal 
Write for explanatory literature. 


i Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. Sie hi i, daa Milla 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 




















